





PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHICAGO NEWS SAYS: 
‘‘Among the many books recently published con- 
cerning the civil war there is none of more inherent 
and prominent value”’ than 








Bugle Echoes. 

THE POEMS OF THE WAR—NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN. 
Edited by Francis F. Browne, editor of The Dial, 
Chicago. Now ready, 12mo, beautifully bound, 
cloth, gilt edges, with artistic and appropriate de- 
sign in gold, silver, and black on cover, $2: half 
calf, $4: tree calf, $5. 

‘““Made up with exceptional taste and 
ment.” —N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

“Will become the standard collection of 
poems.’’—Montgomery Dispatch. 

‘*A treasure-house of noble, devotional, patriotic, 
and tender lyrics.” —New Haven Palladium. 


discern- 


war 


“We commend the book to every etcher and to 
every lover of etching ’’—says the ArtAmateur of 


Etching in America. 

By J. R. W. Hitcucock. Interesting and well written. 
With lists of American etchers and collections of 
prints. Frontispiece is the first etching made by 
the New York Etching Club. 16mo. cloth, 
appropriately stamped, $1.25. 

“By one whose admonition will carry weight.’’-- 

Book Buyer. 

‘*Every one who loves etching for its real merit 
will thank Mr. Hitchcock.’’—New York Tribune. 


A new companion to Breakfast Dainties, etc. 


Puddings and Dainty Desserts. 

By Thomas J. Murrey. With Mr. Murrey’s own reci- 
pes for over 75 desserts, many of which are out-of- 
the-common and especially valuable. Covers in 
colors, with attractive design. 16mo. Boards, 
50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

The other volumes uniform with this book are : 
FIFTY SOUPS. FIFTY SALADS. 
BREAKFAST DAINTIES. 

Each, boards, covers in colors, separate designs for 
each, 50 cents; cloth, stamped in gold and color, 75 
cents. 

Mr. Murrey’s other volumes are in larger size : 

VALUABLE COOKING RECIPES, cloth, 75 cents. 

SALADS AND SAUCES, paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25. 





A new volume in the Series of Poetical Works in Dain- 
ty Bindings. 


Lucile. 


By Owen Meredith. One of the most beautiful editions 
in existence, from entirely new type, on fine laid 
paper. Uniform with the other volumes in this 
noted series, _ 

Write for catalogue of other volumes. 

New illuminated parchment paper binding for this 
series. Each volume bound in limp parchment-paper 
with hand-illuminated design in colors and metal on 
cover, title and back printed in red ink. Separate 
design for each volume, $1; cloth, new colors, gilt tops, 
novel design in metal, $1. Half calf and more expen- 
sive bindings can be had, if desired. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 

Any of the above books can be had of your book- 
seller, or will be sent to any address, at publishers’ 
expense, on receipt of advertised price. 

New catalogue and illuminated circular sent free 
to any address. Contains full descriptions of many 
miscellaneous new publications. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN. 


PUBLISHERS 
182 5th ave., New York City, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Wind of Destiny. 
A Novel. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy, author of 
‘But Yet a Woman.’ 1lvol. 16mo, $1.25. 

This is at once a fascinating novel, and a picture of 
human experience and the mystery of human influ- 
ence. The scenes are partly in Europe, partly in 
America. The same pure, bracing air breathes through 
this novel which was so noticeable and welcome in 
‘“*But Yet a Woman,’ while the style is even more 
admirable and the story stronger and more masterly. 


Old Salem. 


By Eleanor Putnam. 1 vol  16mo, $1.00. 

This little boek contains three articles which have 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly,—Old Salem Shops, A 
Salem Dame-School, and Salem Cupboards ; in addi- 
tion, Two Salem Institutions, and My Cousin the Cap- 
tain; and an Introduction by Mr. Arlo Bates. The 
eSsays are written from a familiar knowledge of what 
is unique and curiously engaging in Salem usages and 
traditions, and in a singularly charming style. 

The Transfiguration of Christ. 
By F. W. Gunsaulus. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 25. 

This is a fresh and engaging book on a theme 
which appeals strongly to the religious imagination of 
mankind. It is original, scholarly, and reverent, and 
cannot fail to interest those whom its subject attracts. 


In Primrose Time. 
A New Irish Garland. By Sarah M. B. Piatt, author 
of ‘“*‘ A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles,’”’ etc. $1.00. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





SHOEMAKERS. 


JOHN PARKER, JR., & CO. 


20 SoutH EIGHTH ST. (NEAR CHESTNUT.) 





LADIES’ SHOES 


Fine and Medium Grades. Ready made or to meas- 
ure. Hand-made shoes we call by their right name. 
Only Agents for EDWIN C. BURT & Co.’S Fine 
Shoes For Ladies and Children. 
20 SouTH EIGHTH ST., PHILA, 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 


SURPLUS - - - - - = = = = = = = $2,395,450.73 

No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Eyual toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, JOS. M, GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 














FURNITURE. 


DEALERS IN 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


AND 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


——_.. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





BANKERS AND BROKERS. 





BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 








TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 











INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST, 


President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 


4 

French, German, Spanish, Italian, 

You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricu. S. RosgnTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
— and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 

art I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


st Ri OO PERLE oy 








MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 


ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 


WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 


WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER, 
MACHINISTS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


THE WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE, 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIG- 
NAL SYSTEMS. 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK 
SUPPLIES. 


P.-O. Box 905. OFFICE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


S. Fourth St., 


Works, Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


SURANCE COMPANIES. 


The American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company's Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . . . $400,000 00 
2eserve for reinsurance and 
1,070,610 92 


447,821 13 


all other claims, . 
Surplus over all liabilities, 
JANUARY Ist, 1886, 


ASSETS, 


TOTAL 
$1,918,432.05. 
DIRECTORS: 

H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
Jou WELSH, P.S. HUTCHINSON, 
MIN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
E. GILLINGHAM, 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 


RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine 
suilding Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE AMERI — 


NEW Pl 'BLIC. { TIONS. 


PROTECTION 


TO HOME INDUSTRY. 
Four LECTURES DELIVERED IN HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY, JANUARY, 1885. 


By ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, M. A. 
PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


OcTavo, CLoTH, PRICE $1.00. 
*.* For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by the pub- 
ishers, by mail, post-paid, on receipt of préce. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


DRY GOODS. 
Datlingten, M22c24nTs an 
IMPORTERS. 

Runk —. 


; . General Dry Goods for 
NX Co. Ladies’ Wear. 


AND HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR AND GLOVES FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 
CHESTNUT STREET 1128 


1126 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE Best VALUE. THE LOWEST PRICE. 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 





S a BEST PLACE TO BUY 


1 > Ry Go ODS 
STORES: ~~ ‘SS 
* id Market, Fights ®® 


PHILADELPHIA. 





doy 





ADVERTISERS 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 
papers by addressing 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10cts, for 100-Page Pamphlet. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of a er 4 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PL: JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, ete., taken for SAFE KE 5 ir ING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for Corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in. upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of a1, 000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligation 

WILLS REC k SIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JOHN ©, BULLITT. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, ete. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., 
ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN 8S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 

Thomas Cochran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Thomas MacKellar, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
John J. Stadiger, Aaron Fries, 
Clayton French, Charles A. Sparks, 

Joseph Moore, Jr. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHICAGO NEWS SAYS: 

‘‘Among the many books recently published con- 
cerning the civil war there is none of more inherent 
and prominent value”’ than 

Bugle Echoes. 

THE POEMS OF THE WAR—NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN. 
Edited by Francis F. Browne, editor of The Dial, 
Chicago. Now ready, 12mo, beautifully bound, 
cloth, gilt edges, with artistic and appropriate de- 
sign in gold, silver, and black on cover, $2: half 
calf, $4: tree calf, $5. 

‘*Made up with exceptional taste and discern- 
ment.”’—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

“Will become the standard collection of war 
poems.’’—Montgomery Dispatch. 

‘*A treasure-house of noble, devotional, patriotic, 
and tender lyrics."—New Haven Palladium. 


“We commend the book to every etcher and to 
every lover of etching ’’—says the ArtAmateur of 


Etching in America. 

By J. R. W. Hitcucock. Interesting and well written. 
With lists of American etchers and collections of 
prints. Frontispiece is the first etching made by 
the New York Etching Club. 16mo. cloth, 
appropriately stamped, $1.25. 

‘By one whose admonition will carry weight.”’-- 

Book Buyer. 

‘*Every one who loves etching for its real merit 
will thank Mr. Hitchcock.’’—New York Tribune. 


A new companion to Breakfast Dainties, etc. 


Puddings and Dainty Desserts. 

By Thomas J. Murrey. With Mr. Murrey’s own reci- 
pes for over 75 desserts, many of which are out-of- 
the-common and especially valuable. Covers in 
colors, with attractive design. 16mo. Boards, 
50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

The other volumes uniform with this book are : 
FIFTY SOUPS. FIFTY SALADS. 
BREAKFAST DAINTIES. 


Each, boards, covers in colors, separate designs for 
each, 50 cents; cloth, stamped in gold and color, 75 
cents. 


Mr. Murrey’s other volumes are in larger size : 
VALUABLE COOKING RECIPES, cloth, 75 cents. 
SALADS AND SAUCES, paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


A new volume in the Series of Poetical Works in Dain- 
ty Bindings. 


Lucile. 


By Owen Meredith. One of the most beautiful editions 
in existence, from entirely new type, on fine laid 
paper. Uniform with the other volumes in this 
noted series. : 

Write for catalogue of other volumes. 

New illuminated parchment paper binding for this 
series. Each volume bound in limp parchment-paper 
with hand-illuminated design in colors and metal on 
cover, title and back printed in red ink. Separate 
design for each volume, $1; cloth, new colors, gilt tops, 
novel design in metal, $1. Half calf and more expen- 
sive bindings can be had, if desired. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Any of the above books can be had of your book- 
seller, or will be sent to any address, at publishers’ 
expense, on receipt of advertised price. 

New catalogue and illuminated circular sent free 
to any address. Contains full descriptions of many 
miscellaneous new publicatious. 





WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN. 


PUBLISHERS 
182 5th ave., New York City, 


PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, MAY 
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‘THE AMERICAN 


FOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, THE ARTS, AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Wind of Destiny. 
A Novel. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy, author of 
‘*But Yeta Woman.’ lvol. 16mo, $1.25. 

This is at once a fascinating novel, and a picture of 
human experience and the mystery of human influ- 
ence. The scenes are partly in Europe, partly in 
America. The same pure, bracing air breathes through 
this novel which was so noticeable and welcome in 
“But Yet a Woman,”’ while the style is even more 
admirable and the story stronger and more masterly. 


Old Salem. 


By Eleanor Putnam. 1vol  16mo, $1.00. 

This little boek contains three articles which have 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly,—Old Salem Shops, A 
Salem Dame-School, and Salem Cupboards ; in addi- 
tion, Two Salem Institutions, and My Cousin the Cap- 
tain; and an Introduction by Mr. Arlo Bates. The 
essays are written from a familiar knowledge of what 
is unique and curiously engaging in Salem usages and 
traditions, and in a singularly charming style. 

The Transfiguration of Christ. 
By F. W. Gunsaulus. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 25. 

This is a fresh and engaging book on a theme 
which appeals strongly to the religious imagination of 
mankind. It isoriginal, scholarly, and reverent, and 
cannot fail to interest those whom its subject attracts. 

In Primrose Time. 
A New Irish Garland. By Sarah M. B. Piatt, author 
of ‘‘ A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles,” ete. $1.00. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


SHOEMAKERS. 


JOHN PARKER, JR., & CO. 


20 SoutH EIGHTH St. (NEAR CHESTNUT.) 





LADIES’ SHOES. 





Fine and Medium Grades. Ready made or to meas- 
ure. Hand-made shoes we call by their right name. 

Only Agents for EDWIN C. BURT & Co.’S Fine 
Shoes For Ladies and Children. 


20 SouTH EIGHTH St., PHILA. 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 


SURPLUS - - - - - = = = = = = = $2,395,450.73 





No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 


29, 1 














886. PRICE, 6 CENTS 





FURNI TURE. " 


43008 HILLBORN ¢ Co 





FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 
NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 








TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 








INCORPORATED 1836. | CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston, 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 


s 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricu. S. RosgNTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 


uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 
art I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


Herald =" eee - 1, Oe 
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THE AMERICAN 


A NATIONAL JOURNAL. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, ON EACH SATURDAY. 


THE AMERICAN COMPANY, LIMITED, PROPRIETORS, 
WHARTON BARKER, President. 
HowakRD M. JENKINS, Sec. and Treas. 


KoBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, Chief Editorial Contributor. 


Business and Editorial Offices: 
No. 921 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER: 
PAGE 
REVIEW OF THE WEEK, ‘ . ° R ° . 88 


EDITORIALS: 
A Few Trade Facts, . ; F ‘ ‘ . . 85 
Importance of Clause XXTV., 86 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 
The Heart of New England, . ; ° ‘ . 86 
English Postal Subsidies, ; : : 88 
Victor von Scheffel, . ° . R : ‘ . 88 
POETRY : 
On a Friend’s Return, . ; ; : é . 89 
WEEKLY NOTES, . 
REVIEWS: 
“ A Forgotten Genius :—Charles Whitehead,”’ 
‘Parallel Passages for Translation into Greek 
and English,”’ 
‘* Modern Whist,’’ 
Briefer Notices, . 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS, . 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE, . 


ART: 
A Question of Methods, . 


THE DRAMA: 
The Booth-Salvini ‘ Othello,” 


SCIENCE NOTES, . ‘ “ 

BooKS AND BooK PUBLISHING, . 

GENERAL LEE’S PLAN IN 1862, 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 

DRIFT, . ° A ° ‘ ° > ‘ 95 


*,*The offices of THE AMERICAN have been removed 
from No. 719 Chestnut Street to No. 921 Arch Street. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISING. 
Subscription, $3.00 per annum. Subscribers must 
notify us when they wish to discontinue. 


Advertising rates for short or long time furnished 
on application. 


Specimen copies sent upon application. 


A copy will be sent free to each advertiser during 
the continuance of his advertisement. 


CHECKS, PosTAL ORDERS, Etc., should be drawn to 
order of HOWARD M. JENKINS, TREASURER. 


*,*Address through post-office: ‘‘THE AMERICAN, 
Box 924, Philadelphia.”’ 


Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 


j 
BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL, 


WorKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA 


OFFICE, 208 S, 4TH St,, PHILADELPHIA. 
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VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE, 
Not simply a dry Catalogue, but a work of nearly 200 pages, 


colored plates, 1,000 Illustrations, with descriptions of the 
best Flowers and Vegetables, prices of 


SEEDS AND PLANTS, 


and how to get and grow them. Printed in English and German. Price 
only 10 cents, which may be deducted from the first order. 


BUY ONLY VIOK’S SEEDS, AT HEADQUARTERS. 
JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN. 


WHY EXPEND TWICE THE NECESSARY TIME AND ENERGY IN 
WRITING? 


Used and endorsed by leading professional and business 
men the world over. 
Enables one to write two or three times as fast as with 


the pen. 
IS AN AID TO COMPOSITION. 
64 Page Pamphlet Mailed Free. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, SOLE AGENTS, 
4715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Correspondence Solicite 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO. 


Engmeers,and Manufacturers of 
Machine Tools. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The Provident | 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY | 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. | 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $15,621,530.63. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful performnance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully | 
collected and duly remitted. 


McCLEES. 


SPLENDID BRIDAL PRESENTS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NO. 1417 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Above Broad.) 


Kunkel & Griffiths, 


(Successors to Waldo M. Claflin,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGES- 
TED BY PROF. MEYER, 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: 


Sam’! R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HE difficulty with Canada over the Fisheries question contin- 
ues to be a matter of excited discussion on both sides of the 
line. But while the organs of public opinion in America are 
agreed in denouncing the refusal to sell bait, and the seizure of 
ships for attempting to buy it, those of Canadaare divided. Many 
of the newspapers of the Opposition, notably the Globe of Toronto, 
declare that Canada is assuming an indefensible position, and that 
the clauses of the Treaty of 1818, to which appeal is made, pre- 
suppose a state of international relations which has long ceased to 
exist. On our side there is unanimity. Even Mr. Bayard has got 
so far as to speak of the seizure of our ships as “a gross breach of 
commercial rights.” Partly this difference may be due to the 
lower tone of Canadian politics, by which every act of the existing 
government is held to be a fair object of attack from the party out 
of power. Partly it is due to the fact that the Canadian case is a 
very weak one, and that the sober heads in Canada see the folly 
of a British colony trying to bully a nation which even the moth- 

er country now takes care to treat with distinguished courtesy. 

The Canadians very naturally are irritated by the tone of the 
English newspapers. They treat the dispute as one of infinitesi- 
mal importance, and donot understand why either party should be- 
come excited over it. It is of course a small thing seen at the 
London distance, and with regard to merely British interests. But 
our friends to the north cannot ‘eat their cake and have it.” 
They cannot both cherish “ the British connection,” and expect to 
have their international troubles taken seriously. Downing street 
has no choice but to do just what suits England; and if the Eng- 
lish interest in keeping the peace with us comes into collision with 
Canadian interests, the latter must yield, asin the Fortune Bay 
affair some years ago. 

Thus far the British government has followed the cue given 
by Canada. Our ships were seized in order to force us to agree toa 
Fisheries Commission on the basis of the Washington Treaty. The 
Senate of the United States has refused very properly to agree to 
any such commission. Yet the English Foreign Office comes up 
smiling with an offer to abate the wrath and correct the extremi- 
ties of the Canadians, if we will but agree to do what we have 
flatly refused to do, and what they are trying to bully us into. The 
Foreign Office may save its trouble. We are not to be bullied by 
Canada, even with English smiles and fine phrases to reinforce 
the bullying. Our experience of Fisheries Commissions has been 
ample enough to last us a generation. The last consisted of one 
American (kept steadily drunk), one Englishman, and half an 
Englishman, (i.e., a Belgian.) It was crammed with falsified 
statistics prepared and submitted by the Fisheries Commissioner 
of the Dominion. It sentenced us to pay about a guineaa pound 
for the cod and mackerel we could actually catch, and it threw 
open our markets—the best in the world—to Canadian fisher- 
men. 


THE committee to which the House referred Mr. Frye’s Retal- 
iation proposal recommended non-concurrence, so that it had to go 
to a conference committee. This committee, however, did not 
long delay in reaching a conclusion, but agreed unanimously to 
report favorably it and the whole bill of which it is an amend- 
ment, only making some unimportant verbal changes. The meas- 
ure, which will be adopted, no doubt, by both Houses by the time 
this paragraph is read, authorizes the President of the United 
States to deny to any vessel of a foreign nation privileges. which 
such nation denies to vessels of the United States. This authority, 
if exercised with promptitude in the Canadian case, will doubtless 
prove sufficient, and if Mr. Bayard takes the interest in it which it 
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is desirable the Secretary of State of the United States should do, 
we may reach a conclusion in this preposterous business before 
very long. 


SoMETHING of a sensation in the investigation of the Pan-Elec- 
tric Telephone case has been caused by the submission of an affida- 
vit by Mr. Zenas Fisk Wilber, a former examiner of the Patent Of- 
fice. He declares that he was under pecuniary obligations to the 
attorney of the Bell Telephone Company while that company was 
prosecuting its claims for a patent,—that he sold the company 
confidential information as to the nature of the resistance offered 
to that claim,—and that while acting in the interest of Prof. Bell 
he madea false report as to the priority of an application for 
patent, which enabled that gentleman to obtain a patent. The 
force of this testimony is weakened by the fact that it is inavowed 
contradiction to affidavits made previously by the same man, and 
that Prof. Bell flatly denies having paid him money for such ser- 
vices or having accepted them from him. 

It is a surprising comment on the real purport of the Pan- 
Electric investigation that such evidence was considered for a 
moment. It certainly was not the object of the investigation to 
re-open the questions which Mr. Lamar looked into, and which 
are soon to be tried before the United States Courts. But it is 
recognized substantially that the investigation is a duel between 
two telephone companies, and that each is manceuvering for posi- 
tion before appearing in the courts. The Pan-Electric company 
has been badly damaged by evidence collected and presented by 
the representatives and friends of the Bell Company. It now asks 
leave to retaliate, and this the committee was quite right in refus- 
ing. It was in the investigation before Mr. Lamar that this fresh 
evidence should have been presented. But as that investigation 
has closed, and a trial of the issue has been ordered, it is too late 
to have it thus used. It will be the business of the courts to sift it 
and appraise it at its true worth. But ifit should not be utterly 
discredited by the cross-examination, it will become the duty of 
Mr. Lamar to have a fresh investigation into the methods of pro- 
cedure which exist in the Patent Office. 


A COPYRIGHT bill has been reported favorably to the Senate. 
It is not the crude and mischievous proposal of the International 
Copyright League, but the well considered and carefully drawn 
measure which Senator Chace has proposed. It does not con- 
template any treaty negotiations with other countries, nor does 
it make our action dependent on their grant of reciprocity. It 
gives foreign authors full copyright in the United States, for a 
book manufactured and published in this country within three 
months after its publication abroad. And it forbids the importa- 
tion of foreign editions of such*books into this country, after ap- 
plication for copyright has been made. It requires this ap- 
plication to be made “ not later than the day of its publication in 
the country of its origin.”” This might seem to make the importa- 
tion of copyrighted books impossible. But it does notdo so. The 
date of the “ publication ” of a book may come months after the 
completion of its manufacture. In this interval the foreign pub- 
lisher can send in a large part of his edition, without either prejudic- 
ing the author’s claim to copyright, or rendering his books liable 
to seizure. There may seem to be a safeguard in the fact that 
such an importation in most cases would make the manufacture of 
an American edition unprofitable, and without such manufacture 
there is no copyright. But the record of the book for copyright 
involves no legal obligation to manufacture an American edition, 
while it debars American publishers from competing before the 
end of the three months fixed by law, 
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THE House has voted non-concurrence in the Senate’s amend- 
ment to the Post-Office Appropriation Bill, giving $800,000 to 
American steamships for the carrying of the mails to American 
and Asiatic ports. In the debate in the House, the friends of the 
amendment had the best of it, Mr. Hiscock, of New York, making 
a very able speech in its advocacy. 
some encouragement to American shipping as the first step to- 
ward saving the $140.000,000 we now pay to foreign ship owners 
who do our carrying trade. But he was not able to convince the 
House that the measure was not a “ subsidy,’ and the prejudice 
against subsidies, and especially against one of the lines which 
would have shared in this vote, was too strong for him. Only six 
Democrats, and all of these from States on the seaboard, voted for 
the Senate’s amendment, while no less than twenty-six Republi- 
cans—al] but four of them from interior states—voted against it. 
It now goes to a conference committee. The Senate clearly has 
the matter in its own hands. All that is needed is firmness on its 
part. It has no interest at stake in the bill itself, and if it believe 
that this clause is as just and proper as any other, it can refuse 
with justice to pass the bill without it. 

At the same time the friends of national aid in the restoration 
of our merchant marine have had a warning that subsidies are not 
the available means to that end. 
restriction in imports such as the English navigation laws im- 
posed furnish the better way; and these will not frighten that 
valuable but short-sighted class among our legislators who fear to 
vote money for any purpose but to pay salaries and purchases. 


Discriminating duties and the 


THE Tariff bill prepared by Mr. Morrison has not yet made its 
appearance in the House. A bill has been presented to amend the 
Tariff of 1883 by treating worsted as woolen goods; but Mr. Mor- 
rison declines to lend it any support. He is “a Tariff reformer,” 
he says, meaning thereby a Tariff reducer ; and this bill would not 
reduce duties. 

It is reported that a petition will be presented by sundry rail- 
road men of the South and West, asking a reduction of the duty 
on steel rails to $14.a ton. It is just possible that there are Demo- 
cratic partisans enough in the railroad business to secure signa- 
tures to sucha petition. But it is well to remember that the orig- 
inal duty on steel rails was $28 a ton, and was imposed in response 
to a petition from railroad men, who represented the greater part 
of the mileage in the United States. They declared that they, as 
consumers of steel rails, could not afford to be left dependent upon 
the foreign makers of such rails. Their confidence has been re- 
warded by a great reduction in the price of rails, and by the de- 
velopment of a type of rail much better suited to the rapid changes 
in temperature which occur in America than is any rail of Euro- 
pean manufacture. 


THE bill proposed by Mr. Dunn to throw open our registration 
to foreign-built vessels is wasting the time of the House. The 
Senate neither will nor ought to pass any such measure, as it 
has indicated by the rejection of just such a proposal in debating 
the Post-Office appropriation bill. t Mr. Dunn showed how feeble 
was his grasp of the principle at stake when he described the ac- 
tion of France and Germany as a game of bluff, in which America 
was asked by the friends of subsidies to outbid both. France and 
Germany have entirely succeeded in the object of their new policy 
to foster ship-building at home. Our action would be equally 
successful, without in the least interfering with them. Mr. Dunn 
might as well have refused to vote an appropriation for the forti- 
fication of our coasts on the plea that France and Germany had 
laid out so much money on similar fortifications that we need not 
try to surpass them. The object in view in fostering a national 
merchant marine is not one which need cause any collision of in- 
terest with countries which are creating such a marine for them- 
selves. The only countries it will embarrass are those which have 
formed the ambition to furnish an international merchant marine 
for the whole world. 


He pointed out the need of 
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A REPORT to the House shows that 20,747,000 acres of Ameri- 
can land, or about the area of Ireland, is owned by alien pur- 
chasers and companies composed of aliens. This is an abuse which 
English law makes it impossi- 
The London 
property of George Peabody escheated to the Crown at his death. 


should be corrected by legislation. 


ble for aliens to transmit real estate by inheritance. 


Why not adopt the same law for America ? It would not meet the 
whole difficulty, unless some similar restriction were laid on alien 
corporations. 


THE Convention of the Knights of Labor, whose sessions be- 
gan in Cleveland on the 25th, probably will prove a turning-point 
in the history of the organization. It is to decide whether Mr. 
Powderly or Martin Irons is the truest representative of the or- 
A victory of the latter over 
It would 
be a calamity of the first order to the country at large; for it is 


ganized working people of America. 
Mr. Powderly would result in a disruption of the body. 


just the wise control of this great army which makes a peaceful 
solution of our labor difficulties probable at an early date. 

Among the forces which tend to a soberer decision in the con- 
vention is the calamitous outbreak at Chicago. There is a natural 
feeling that it is time for the workingmen to walk softly in the 
of the alarm which the Anarchists have caused. An- 
other outcome of this outbreak is the general collapse of the eight- 
hour movement in Chicago. Even in trades where the new term 
of work was established, the workingmen are coming back to the 
old hours and the old wages. 


} yresence 


THE New York legislature has adjourned, leaving some three 
hundred bills in the hands of Gov. Hill for his approval or rejec- 
tion. The State still finds it has business enough to keep the 
annual session fully occupied. It is true that most of the meas- 
ures passed at this session are on minor subjects ; but none of them 
are without importance. The most prominent was that to abolish 
the choice of Aldermen in New York city by districts. The whole 
city is to elect the whole board, aud the minority is to have pow- 
er to vote cumulatively, so as to secure adequate representation. 
It is feared that Mr. Hill] will veto the bill, because he, unlike a 
Democratic predecessor, regards the plan of cumulative voting as 
unconstitutional. 

The Ohio Legislature also has adjourned after a memorable 
and fruitful At the opening the Democrats seemed to 
have the amplest means to retain the control of the Senate through 
falsified election returns. Nothing but the pressure of an indig- 
nant public opinion broke down their defences, and compelled 
them to abandon their lines. And the passage of the Scott Law 
to tax the liquor traffic, and of the bili to restore a reasonable ar- 
rangement of the Congressional districts, leaves the results of the 
struggle in the hands of the Republicans. 


session. 


THE legislature of Massachusetts has refused to pass a bill ad- 
mitting the evidence of avowed atheistsin the courts of that State. 
This we think unwise. It is true that in an atheistic State—if 
such a thing were possible—there would be no security for the ve- 
racity of witnesses beyond the penalties for perjury. But persons 
of atheistic opinions, who reside in Christian communities, absorb 
the moral estimates of their neighbors, even where they have not 
inherited them. Mr. John Stuart Mill was an eminent instance of 
this. We presume that no jury in any country would have re- 
garded his testimony as less than highly trustwortuy. And he 
was an extreme instance, for he had been trained in atheism by 
his father, whereas the ordinary type of atheist gives evidence at 
every turn of the beneficent influence of an early training of a no- 
bler type. 

It is a little curious that this same commonwealth has seen 
the statue of an English atheist set up in one of its oldest church 
edifices, and that while this debate was in progress arrangements 
were making to have it transferred from the Old South to Welles- 
ley College, the chief college for young women in the State. Har- 
riet Martineau was not only an atheist, but one of a very aggres- 
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sive and offensive type. And her acrimonious autobiography tends 
to strengthen the contention that women who lay aside their 
Christian beliefs, commonly abandon at the same time the wom- 
anly kindliness and charity which have their roots in those beliefs. 
What there was in‘her intellectual achievements to call for her 
commemoration by a statue in Massachusetts, we do not see; and 
we may claim to have an extensive acquaintance with her earlier 
and later writings. 


Dr. TimoTHY DwicutT of the Theological Faculty succeeds 
Dr. Noah Porter in the Presidency of Yale College. Dr. Porter 
resigned simply because his advance in years made the choice of 
a younger man for the laborious duties of the presidency desira- 
ble. The expressions of regard and esteem with which he has 
been treated by the Alumni since his resignation, and the marked 
gain in the endowments of Yale under his presidency, are enough 
to prove that he has had a genuine success as president. 

In selecting Dr. Dwight the corporation comply with the con- 
dition which requires the President to be a Congregational minis- 
ter of the State of Connecticut. He is a younger man than Dr. 
Porter, thought not so young as to meet the demand in some quar- 
ters for juvenility. He is the grandson of President Dwight, who 
reigned at Yale at the opening of the century, and therefore the 
great-grandson of Jonathan Edwards. The marriage of the daugh- 
ter of President Edwards to a Dwight has given a scholastic and 
clerical character to that branch of the Dwight family which is 
notable. 


THE political situation in Pennsylvania develops slowly. It 
appears that the Republicans mean to nominate General Beaver 
without opposition, that their other nominations are likely to be 
weakening to him, rather than strengthening, that Mr. Cooper is 
to have charge of the canvass, that the Prohibitionists will make a 
special effort, with the aid of Mr. Wolfe, and that the Democrats 
begin to believe they may repeat 1882, and are considering the 
relative strength of Mr. Jenks, (late of the Interior Department), 
Mr. Eckley B. Coxe, and Mr. Wolverton, as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor. Senator Wallace is also “ mentioned,’ but the factional 
feeling against him disqualifies him for a trial of strength before 
the popular tribunal, and Lieut.-Gov. Black has some following. 
Considering all sides, is must be said that the result in Pennsylva- 
nia this year isas yet uncertain. 


A COMPANY of Pennsylvania capitalists is undertaking some 


very extensive operations in the utilization of the iron deposits of 


Alabama. This fact is a comment on the Tariff. If we had free 
importation of iron ore, there would be no reason to prefer Ala- 
bama to Cuba, where the slave population supplies still cheaper 
labor, and the ore is equally fine. The Tariff not only draws the 
line around our own country, but it encourages the easy flow of 
capital within this national line, and thus leads to a more rapid 
equalization of the more and the less developed sections of the 
country. 


As usual the London newsmongers are contradicting them- 
selves every other day as to what Mr. Gladstone means to do to 
conciliate Mr. Chamberlain. One day Clause 24 is to be abandoned, 
and the Irish members are to come to London forever. The next, 
Clause 24 is a finality with Mr. Gladstone, and is not to be with- 
drawn ; rather defeat and dissolution of parliament. 

We have given elsewhere our reasons for believing that Clause 
24 is both right in itself and important to Ireland. But there is so 
much fear of a dissolution and of the fineimposed by a fresh elec- 
tion, that all of Mr. Gladstone’s associates, Mr. John Morley ex- 
cepted, are thought to have weakened in their support of the 
clause. Its abandonment therefore is among the possibilities at 
this time of writing. 

GREECE is certainly in a curious situation. Her ports are 
blockaded by the fleets of the Great Powers, to prevent her attack- 
ing Turkey by sea. The warlike ministry of M. Delyannis has 
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given place to a peaceful one under M. Tricoupis. Yet her troops 
have been fighting the Turks on the frontier, and the country has 
been on the verge of war in spite of its government. The most 
uncertain question is whether Russia favors the war party. It 
seems less likely that the Czar is countenancing hostilities, since 
the resignation of M. Delyannis. A premier with Russia at his 
back would have held on. 


A FEW TRADE FACTS. 
( yer imports continue large, in proportion to our exports, and 
. the outflow of gold since the beginning of the year has been 
serious. Taking the end of April as the end of a year, in that 
twelve months our trade in merchandise showed thus: 


Total exported : , ‘ . $667,004,570. 
imported . : _ . 623,348,628. 
Balance exports, . ; 3 ; ‘ : 3,655,947. 


This was a slim balance in our favor. But if we look at the 
last four months,—i.e. the first third part of the current calendar 
year, the showing is still less satisfactory. In that period the ex- 
ports have been but 2173 millions, while the imports have been 
2213'millions, leaving us four millions short. It is true, of course, 
that this was theseason when our sales of grain and provisions are 
usually lighter than in the months just after the harvesting sea- 
son, but comparing it with the opening four months of preceding 
years it seems that we have been doing more badly than usual. 
Taking the first four months of the years back to 1881 inclusive, the 
showing in millions is as follows, (merchandise only 


1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 
Exports, 2074 242 285} 241} 2383 2174 
Imports, 213 2503 23 2244 186 2213 


It appears from this that the balance has been in our favor 
uniformly, and in some years largely, except in 1882, the average 
favorable balance of the five years preceding this being forty mil- 
lions of dollars, against which is now our unfavorable showing of 
four millions. 

It is not surprising, when these figures are considered, to find 
that our net loss in gold from January Ist to April 30 was over 
nineteen millions of dollars, ($19,085,687), or that the shipments of 
gold continue. The time has plainly come when some, if not all, 
of the unfavorable conditions which we have had reason to appre- 
hend for years have actually come to exist. These conditions may 
be thus formulated : 

1. The Tariff protection of our manufacturing interests has 
been weakened at numerous points, and while the tendency of the 
administrative agencies is to weaken it further in detail, as oppor- 
tunity offers, there is no willingness in the lower and—on this 
subject—controlling branch of Congress to remedy defects. The 
consequence is that the inflow of foreign goods is facilitated. 

2. The competition of other grain-raising countries, notably 
India, presses upon us more severely than at any time during 
many years, and our sales of grain, even at low prices, are restricted 
and slow. 

5. The fall in the gold price of silver continues, and yet we 
continue to pour out our coinage of that metal, drawing us steadily 
nearer the time when in the absence of an international double 
standard agreement, we shall have silver only, and gold will be 
a commodity. 

4. Finally, we have not in Congress the patriotic sense or the 
economic discernment to begin the remedy of our trade disadvan- 
tages as to ships. It appears likely that the policy of discriminat- 
ing against American commerce on the ocean will be maintained 
for some time to come, and that we shall lose all our opportunity 
of redressing, by the development of our shipping interests, the 
injury done us by decline of grain sales, and insidious weakening 
of the Tariff. 

It is very well for those who wish the country to be prosper- 
ous to occasionally study the elements and conditions of the time, 
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THE House has voted non-concurrence in the Senate’s amend- | 


ment to the Post-Office Appropriation Bill, giving $800,000 to 
| chasers and companies composed of aliens. This is an abuse which 


American steamships for the carrying of the mails to American 
and Asiatic ports. 


In the debate in the House, the friends of the | 


amendment had the best of it, Mr. Hiscock, of New York, making | 


a very able speech in its advocacy. 
some encouragement to American shipping as the first step to- 
ward saving the $140.000,000 we now pay to foreign ship owners 
who do our carrying trade. But he was not able to convince the 
House that the measure was not a “subsidy,” and the prejudice 
against subsidies, and especially against one of the lines which 
would have shared in this vote, was too strong for him. Only six 
Democrats, and all of these from States on the seaboard, voted for 
the Senate’s amendment, while no less than twenty-six Republi- 
cans—all but four of them from interior states—voted against it. 
It now goes to aconference committee. The Senate clearly has 
the matter in its own hands. All that is needed is firmness on its 
part. It has no interest at stake in the bill itself, and if it believe 
that this clause is as just and proper as any other, it can refuse 
with justice to pass the bill without it. 

At the same time the friends of national aid in the restoration 
of our merchant marine have had a warning that subsidies are not 
the available means to that end. Discriminating duties and the 


restriction in imports such as the English navigation laws im- 
posed furnish the better way; and these will not frighten that 
valuable but short-sighted class among our legislators who fear to 
vote money for any purpose but to pay salaries and purchases. 


THE Tariff bill prepared by Mr. Morrison has not yet madeits 
appearance in the House. A bill has been presented toamend the 
Tariff of 1883 by treating worsted as woolen goods; but Mr. Mor- 
rison declines to lend it any support. He is “a Tariff reformer,” 
he says, meaning thereby a Tariff reducer ; and this bill would not 
reduce duties. 

It is reported that a petition will be presented by sundry rail- 
road men of the South and West, asking a reduction of the duty 
on steel rails to $14.a ton. It is just possible that there are Demo- 
cratic partisans enough in the railroad business to secure signa- 
tures to sucha petition. But it is well to remember that the orig- 
inal duty on steel rails was $28 a ton, and was imposed in response 
to a petition from railroad men, who represented the greater part 
of the mileage in the United States. They declared that they, as 
consumers of steel rails, could not afford to be left dependent upon 
the foreign makers of such rails. Their confidence has been re- 
warded by a great reduction in the price of rails, and by the de- 
velopment of a type of rail much better suited to the rapid changes 
in temperature which occur in America than is any rail of Euro- 
pean manufacture. 


THE bill proposed by Mr. Dunn to throw open our registration 
to foreign-built vessels is wasting the time of the House. The 
Senate neither will nor ought to pass any such measure, as it 
has indicated by the rejection of just such a proposal in debating 
the Post-Office appropriation bill. Mr. Dunn showed how feeble 
was his grasp of the principle at stake when he described the ac- 
tion of France and Germany as a game of bluff, in which America 
was asked by the friends of subsidies to outbid doth. France and 
Germany have entirely succeeded in the objecé of their new policy 
to foster ship-building at home. Our action would be equally 
successful, without in the least interfering with them. Mr. Dunn 
might as well have refused to vote an appropriation for the forti- 
fication of our coasts on the plea that France and Germany had 
laid out so much money on similar fortifications that we need not 
try to surpass them. The object in view in fostering a national 
merchant marine is not one which need cause any collision of in- 
terest with countries which are creating such a marine for them- 
selves. The only countries it will embarrass are those which have 
formed the ambition to furnish an international merchant marine 
for the whole world. 


He pointed out the need of 
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A REPORT to the House shows that 20,747,000 acres of Ameri- 
can land, or about the area of Ireland, is owned by alien pur- 


should be corrected by legislation. English law makes it impossi- 
ble for aliens to transmit real estate by inheritance. The London 
property of George Peabody escheated to the Crown at his death. 
Why not adopt the same law for America? It would not meet the 
whole difficulty, unless some similar restriction were laid on alien 
corporations. 


THE Convention of the Knights of Labor, whose sessions be- 
gan in Cleveland on the 25th, probably will prove a turning-point 
in the history of the organization. It is to decide whether Mr. 
Powderly or Martin Irons is the truest representative of the or- 
ganized working people of America. A victory of the latter over 
Mr. Powderly would result in a disruption of the body. It would 
be a calamity of the first order to the country at large; for it is 
just the wise control of this great army which makes a peaceful 
solution of our labor difficulties probable at an early date. 

Among the forces which tend to a soberer decision in the con- 
vention is the calamitous outbreak at Chicago. There is a natural 
feeling that it is time for the workingmen to walk softly in the 
presence of the alarm which the Anarchists have caused. An- 
other outcome of this outbreak is the general collapse of the eight- 
hour movement in Chicago. Even in trades where the new term 
of work was established, the workingmen are coming back to the 
old hours and the old wages. 


THE New York legislature has adjourned, leaving some three 
hundred bills in the hands of Gov. Hill for his approval or rejec- 
tion. The State still finds it has business enough to keep the 
annual session fully occupied. It is true that most of the meas- 
ures passed at this session are on minor subjects ; but none of them 
are without importance. The most prominent was that to abolish 
the choice of Aldermen in New York city by districts. The whole 
city is to elect the whole board, and the minority is to have pow- 
er to vote cumulatively, so as to secure adequate representation. 
It is feared that Mr. Hill will veto the bill, because he, unlike a 
Democratic predecessor, regards the plan of cumulative voting as 
unconstitutional. 

The Ohio Legislature also has adjourned after a memorable 
and fruitful session. At the opening the Democrats seemed to 
have the amplest means to retain the control of the Senate through 
falsified election returns. Nothing but the pressure of an indig- 
nant public opinion broke down their defences, and compelled 
them to abandon their lines. And the passage of the Scott Law 
to tax the liquor traffic, and of the bili to restore a reasonable ar- 
rangement of the Congressional districts, leaves the results of the 
struggle in the hands of the Republicans. 


THE legislature of Massachusetts has refused to pass a bill ad- 
mitting the evidence of avowed atheistsin the courts of that State. 
This we think unwise. It is true that in an atheistic State—if 
such a thing were possible—there would be no security for the ve- 
racity of witnesses beyond the penalties for perjury. But persons 
of atheistic opinions, who reside in Christian communities, absorb 
the moral estimates of their neighbors, even where they have not 
inherited them. Mr. John Stuart Mill was an eminent instance of 
this. We presume that no jury in any country would have re- 
garded his testimony as less than highly trustworthy. And he 
was an extreme instance, for he had been trained in atheism by 
his father, whereas the ordinary type of atheist gives evidence at 
every turn of the beneficent influence of an early training of a no- 
bler type. 

It is a little curious that this same commonwealth has seen 
the statue of an English atheist set up in one of its oldest church 
edifices, and that while this debate was in progress arrangements 
were making to have it transferred from the Old South to Welles- 
ley College, the chief college for young women in the State. Har- 
riet Martineau was not only an atheist, but one of a very aggres- 
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sive and offensive type. And her acrimonious autobiography tends 
to strengthen the contention that women who lay aside their 
Christian beliefs, commonly abandon at the same time the wom- 
anly kindlinessand charity which have their roots in those beliefs. 
What there was in‘her intellectual achievements to call for her 
commemoration by a statue in Massachusetts, we do not see; and 


we may claim to have an extensive acquaintance with her earlier | 


and later writings. 


Dr. TimoTtHy DwicurT of the Theological Faculty succeeds | 


Dr. Noah Porter in the Presidency of Yale College. Dr. Porter | 


resigned simply because his advance in years made the choice of 
a younger man for the laborious duties of the presidency desira- 
ble. The expressions of regard and esteem with which he has 
been treated by the Alumni since his resignation, and the marked 
gain in the endowments of Yale under his presidency, are enough 
to prove that he has hada genuine success as president. 


In selecting Dr. Dwight the corporation comply with the con- | 


dition which requires the President to be a Congregational minis- 
ter of the State of Connecticut. He is a younger man than Dr. 
Porter, thought not so young as to meet the demand in some quar- 
ters for juvenility. He is the grandson of President Dwight, who 
reigned at Yale at the opening of the century, and therefore the 
great-grandson of Jonathan Edwards. The marriage of the daugh- 
ter of President Edwards to a Dwight has given a scholastic and 
clerical character to that branch of the Dwight family which is 
notable. 


THE political situation in Pennsylvania develops slowly. It 
appears that the Republicans mean to nominate General Beaver 
without opposition, that their other nominations are likely to be 
weakening to him, rather than strengthening, that Mr. Cooper is 
to have charge of the canvass, that the Prohibitionists will makea 
special effort, with the aid of Mr. Wolfe, and that the Democrats 
begin to believe they may repeat 1882, and are considering the 
relative strength of Mr. Jenks, (late of the Interior Department), 
Mr. Eckley B. Coxe, and Mr. Wolverton, as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor. Senator Wallace is also “‘ mentioned,’ but the factional 
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given place to a peaceful one under M. Tricoupis. Yet her troops 
have been fighting the Turks on the frontier, and the country has 
been on the verge of war in spite of its government. The most 
uncertain question is whether Russia favors the war party. It 
seems less likely that the Czar is countenancing hostilities, since 
the resignation of M. Delyannis. A premier with Russia at his 
back would have held on. 


A FEW TRADE FACTS. 
UR imports continue large, in proportion to our exports, and 
the outflow of gold since the beginning of the year has been 
serious. Taking the end of April as the end of a year, in that 


| twelve months our trade in merchandise showed thus: 





feeling against him disqualifies him for a trial of strength before | 


the popular tribunal, and Lieut.-Goy. Black has some following. 


Considering all sides, is must be said that the result in Pennsylva- | 


nia this year isas yet uncertain. 


A coMPANy of Pennsylvania capitalists is undertaking some 


very extensive operationsin the utilization of the iron deposits of | 


Alabama. This fact is a comment on the Tariff. If we had free 
importation of iron ore, there would be no reason to prefer Ala- 
bama to Cuba, where the slave population supplies still cheaper 
labor, and the ore is equally fine. The Tariff not only draws the 
line around our own country, but it encourages the easy flow of 
capital within this national line, and thus leads to a more rapid 
equalization of the more and the less developed sections of the 
country. 


As usual the London newsmongers are contradicting them- 
selves every other day as to what Mr. Gladstone means to do to 


conciliate Mr. Chamberlain. One day Clause 24 is to be abandoned, | 





and the Irish members are to come to London forever. The next, | 
Clause 24 is a finality with Mr. Gladstone, and is not to be with- | 


drawn ; rather defeat and dissolution of parliament. 

We have given elsewhere our reasons for believing that Clause 
24 is both right in itself and important to Ireland. But there is so 
much fear of a dissolution and of the fineimposed by a fresh elec- 
tion, that all of Mr. Gladstone’s associates, Mr. John Morley ex- 
cepted, are thought to have weakened in their support of the 
clause. Its abandonment therefore is among the possibilities at 
this time of writing. 


GREECE is certainly in a curious situation. Her ports are 
blockaded by the fleets of the Great Powers, to prevent her attack- 
ing Turkey by sea. The warlike ministry of M. Delyannis has 








Total exported 


“ce 


‘ ‘ , . $667,004,570. 
imported - , : . ; - 623,348,623. 
Balance exports, . ‘ ; . : . 43,655,947. 

This was a slim balance in our favor. But if we look at the 
last four months,—i.e. the first third part of the current calendar 
year, the showing is still less satisfactory. In that period the ex- 
ports have been but 2173 millions, while the imports have been 
221}'millions, leaving us four millions short. It is true, of course, 
that this was theseason when our sales of grain and provisions are 
usually lighter than in the months just after the harvesting sea- 
son, but comparing it with the opening four months of preceding 
years it seems that we have been doing more badly than usual. 
Taking the first four months of the years back to 1881 inclusive, the 
showing in millions is as follows, (merchandise only) : 


1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 


Exports, 2973 242 285 241} 238% 217} 
Imports, 213 250 231 2244 «186 2214 


It appears from this that the balance has been in our favor 
uniformly, and in some years largely, except in 1882, the average 
favorable balance of the five years preceding this being forty mil- 
lions of dollars, against which is now our unfavorable showing of 
four millions. 

It is not surprising, when these figures are considered, to find 
that our net loss in gold from January 1st to April 30 was over 
nineteen millions of dollars, ($19,085,687), or that the shipments of 
gold-continue. The time has plainly come when some, if not all, 
of the unfavorable conditions which we have had reason to appre- 
hend for years have actually come to exist. These conditions may 
be thus formulated : 

1. The Tariff protection of our manufacturing interests has 
been weakened at numerous points, and while the tendency of the 
administrative agencies is to weaken it further in detail, as oppor- 
tunity offers, there is no willingness in the lower and—on this 
subject—controlling branch of Congress to remedy defects. The 
consequence is that the inflow of foreign goods is facilitated. 

2. The competition of other grain-raising countries, notably 
India, presses upon us more severely than at any time during 
many years, and our sales of grain, even at low prices, are restricted 
and slow. ; 

3. The fall in the gold price of silver continues, and yet we 
continue to pour out our coinage of that metal, drawing us steadily 
nearer the time when in the absence of an international double 
standard agreement, we shall have silver only, and gold will be 
a commodity. 

4. Finally, we have not in Congress the patriotic sense or the 
economic discernment to begin the remedy of our trade disadvan- 


| tages as to ships. It appears likely that the policy of discriminat- 


ing against American commerce on the ocean will be maintained 
for some time to come, and that we shall lose all our opportunity 
of redressing, by the development of our shipping interests, the 
injury done us by decline of grain sales, and insidious weakening 
of the Tariff. 

It is very well for those who wish the country to be prosper- 
ous to occasionally study the elements and conditions of the time, 
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upon which, if it exist at all, prosperity must rest. And some of | England and Ireland. The American Union is possible and ef- 


these, as noted above, do not at present look encouraging. All of 
them, it is true, might be favorably influenced by the adoption of 
sound financial and economic measures in Congress, but what 
hope is there of anything meriting that designation? We are en- 
during a period of national paralysis, and subsisting simply on the 


advantages gained in bygone times of wise energy. 

\ R. GLADSTONE will take a calamitous step if he abandon 
i the twenty-fourth clause of the Home Rule Bill in defer- 
ence to the opposition of Mr. Chamberlain and his faction of Rad- 
cals. To understand the full significance of the step it is necessa- 
ry to look below the surface, and inquire why the Irish should 
oppose the retention of their members at Westminster, and why 
the Birmingham Radicals should favor it. 

It is not because Mr. Chamberlain is radically opposed to the 
injustice of taxation without representation that he resists the 
clause, although he made some talk of that. Volenti non fit inju- 
ria, and Ireland by her representatives has assented to paying her 
quota for imperial expenses, and allowing the Parliament of Great 
Britain to expend it. And nobody knows better than Mr. Cham- 
berlain that the representation of Ireland at Westminister always 
has been and always will be a farce. The possession of a seventh 
part of the lower house of the imperial legislature has secured the 
Irish people nothing that they did not exact by obstruction. They 
give up what is worth nothing, and they escape what to a Celt is 
at bottom hateful, the necessity of making themselves detested by 
their legislative associates. 

It is because the retention of the Irish members will help to 
emasculate the measure of Home Rule both nowand in the future, 
that Mr. Chamberlain opposes the twenty-fourth clause. The re- 
strictions which Mr. Gladstone’s measure places upon the action 
of the national Irish Parliament, are the weak points in that 
measure of justice. But the prime minister does not regard the 
most important of these restrictions as anything but open ques- 
tions. He is ready to hear what may be said in favor of giving 
the Dublin Parliament control of the excise, the customs and the 
police. What is to be done in all these matters he leaves the 
House of Commons to settle in committee of the whole. 

But should the bill reach that committee with the twenty- 
fourth clause withdrawn, the Irish members would have lost their 
best fulcrum for the extension of the powers of their national par- 
liament. If Ireland is to be represented in two parliaments, even 
though its weight in the larger body were only nominal, then the 
distribution of powers and functions between the two bodies will be 
made toappear merely a matter of expediency. If the Dublin 
Parliament is the only one to which they elect members, the con- 
cession of a large measure of power will be a matter of justice. It 
would be dropping the substance to catch at the shadow if they 
were to abandon Clause 24, or acquiesce in Mr. Gladstone’s 
doing so. 

The same course is the right one as regards the future also. 
Mr. Gladstone’s arrangements are not finalities ; there are few fi- 
nalities in politics, and—as the English have learned—none at all 
in Irish politics. Twenty years hence Ireland will bea richer, 
more populous and more united government than she is to-day. 
The reasons for conciliating her will be stronger than they now are, 
and she will demand a farther extension of the right of self-govern- 
ment. If her members still sit in London, she will be met with 
the reply that the questions on which she wishes to take action are 
not withheld from her by their retention within the control of the 
Imperial Parliament. That answer will be false in substance, but 
such substantial falsehoods have a political use. 

Some Americans think Clause 24 should be abandoned with 
a view to the extension of the federal principle to the British Em- 
pire. To this there are two answers, either of them final. The 
first is that federation implies a degree of homogeneity between 
the parts of the federal union such as does not exist between 
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fective, because, in spite of local differences, the American people 
are possessed by a common political ideal, and employ the same 
political methods. This is not the case with Ireland and England. 
The two countries have extremely little in common. They are 
fundamentally antipathetic, and the period of their connection has 
only brought their differences more boldly into view. As a con- 
sequence an [rish delegation in a federal British Parliament would 
be as much an alien element as a German or a Servian delegation. 
It would effect nothing towards the realization of the natural 
ideals of the Irish nation, and would have to submit to the intru- 
sion of foreign notions into the management of all the interests 
reserved to the federal Parliament. 

The other reason is that the question of federation is not 
within the scope of practical politics. It is true that Mr. Cham- 
berlain, like Lord Beaconsfield, has coquetted with the idea, but 
he has not committed himself to it. It is true that a number of 
British and colonial politicians have been agitating for it, and 
using the Home Rule agitation to advance it. But the average 
Englishman has no intention of considering it seriously. He re- 
gards—and with some truth—the federal stage of national devel- 
opment as one out of which his country emerged a thousand years 
ago, and a proposal to return to it he thinks about as reasonable as 
one to return to the Saxon heptarchy. And evenin our American 
system he finds much to discourage him from such an experiment. 
The untold costliness of three systems of government in the same 
country, the embarrassment of three fiscal systems, the inability 
of the national government to educate its people, or even to de- 
fend them while engaged in the discharge of duties it exacts of 
them, the endless contentions as to the boundaries between na- 
tional and state authorities, and the existence of a judicial tri- 
bunal with power to override in certain cases the action of even 
the national legislature, are all features which strike the mind of 
the average Englishman unpleasantly. He is not going to make 
any such experiment. 

It is said that sectarian influences are at work against Clause 
24. The English Catholics have been affected very unpleasantly 
by the Home Rule agitation, and would be still more so by its suc- 
Formerly the Irish constituencies chose Englishmen of their 
own faith, as commonly as they chose Irishmen. Sir George Er- 
rington was one of these. Since the agitation reached a head, 
these English Catholics and Protestants have been shelved. The 
Orangemen have elected Ulster Tories, and the Nationalists Irish- 
men of either faith, with a preference for Protestant Home Rulers. 
As a consequence the wealthy Catholic gentry of England have 
been shut out of public life, and have resented it by agitating 
against the Home Rule movement at Rome. They have earned 
the dislike and centempt of the Irish people more decidedly than 
any other class of Englishmen. But they will be shelved perma- 
nently if Clause 24 should become the law. Only one British con- 
stituency now sends a Roman Catholic to Parliament. If Ireland 
still continues to send representatives to London, these British 
Catholics might be chosen to come, even if the Irish preferred na- 
tives for seats at Dublin. So the English Catholic hierarchy have 
been moved to bring Archbishop Walsh over to London to move 
Mr. Parnell to acquiesce in the withdrawal of Clause 24. We 
doubt the success of this; the Home Rulers at no point have ac- 
cepted their policy from the priesthood, and it is not for the Eng- 
lish Catholics that they will sacrifice Irish interests. 


cess. 


| Gog eel midway on its passage across Massachusetts, the 
Connecticut river drains a spacious valley, which in past 
geological ages was the basin of a lake. The valley is nearly 
circular in form. It is encompassed on every side by ranges of 
hills, which rise at intervals into mountains of moderate height 
and diversified form, having the boldness of outline which is so 
wanting in our Alleghanies. Mount Holyoke, Mount Warner, and 
Mount Tom are the highest points. The river runs, not through 
the centre of the valley, but along its western side, where it 
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found the points of least resistance through the bluffs, leaving 
room for Northampton and some other towns on its western bank. 
The great bulk of the valley lies on the right. 

The alluvium left by the subsidence of the waters furnishes a 
soil admirably adapted for farming and pasturage. The tillage is 
as fine as can be seen in almost any part of the country. The 
grazing meadows, which lie near the river, furnish luxurious food 
for cattle generally of good stocks. There is an abundance of fine 
timber,—the pine tree, the oak, the buttonwood and the elm,— 
the last reaching a size it never does with us. 

As a consequence of its attractiveness the valley has a dense 
population. Some thirty “towns” lie spread over its surface. 
The word means something with which we are not familiar in the 
Middle States. It is not the equivalent of our township, which is 
merely a subdivision of a county, with farms and farmhouses 
scattered over its surface planlessly. Rather it is the reproduction 
in American fashion of the English thorp, as that reproduced the 
Teutonic mark. As the centre of a district of tilled land are 
gathered in a cluster the homes of those who till it. On one or 
two long and wide streets are placed the white-walled, green- 
blinded, wooden houses. The deep home lots stretch back nearly 
a furlong, giving room for vegetable garden, farm yard, rick-yard, 
bleaching ground, and the other demands of home industry. The 
street itself is mainly a common field for pasture or grass, with a 
carriage road on either side. Long rows of lofty elms line it on 
either side, rising often to a height of fifty or sixty feet, and 
spreading proportionally as they rise. The proper farm lands lie 
at various distances around the village, and with it constitute the 
“town.” The local community is very largely self-governing. 
Not only does it exercise many of the functions which in our 
Pennsylvania system are vested in the counties, but it acts in 
matters of local government in a way as effective as it is demo- 
cratic. The freemen of the town vote in town-meeting upon 
every question which is submitted to them, and then elect their 
“select men” to carry these decisions into effect. Our township 
commissions are always at a loss to know how far their constitu- 
ents will sustain their action. Those of New England never are 
so. The difference in efficiency of the two methods is very great. 

Hadley is nearly a perfect type of the old New England vil- 
lage. Its proximity to Northampton and its want of any special 
advantages for other industry than farming have saved it from 
‘*the march of improvement.” Its wide streets and lofty elms, 
its broad meadows and its well tilled fields, make it one of the 
most attractive places in New England. And here it was that the 
two English regicides lay hidden for some fifteen years from the 
wrath of the English king. It was but a year before the Restora- 
tion that Hadley was formed by a colony from Hartford, who 
withdrew because their Puritanism was too severe for the mild- 
ness of the Half-way Covenant. It was the first settlement in the 
valley. 

The other towns, especially those along either the line of the 
river or the railroads, have departed from the early type. Most 
commonly there is a row of staring, red brick stores facing the 
common. Frequently there are large and prosperous manufactur- 
ing establishments, with groups of closely built houses for the 
working people. On the outskirts or along the old streets have 
arisen modern residences for the wealthier people, in every taste 
from the pseudo-classic of half a century ago to the “ Queen 
Anne’s”’ of to-day. New influences have penetrated these com- 
munities, but they are built on the old foundation. Puritan piety 
and democratic method continue to characterize them in the main, 
and even the new comers who are drawn thither by prospect of 
employment are not uninfluenced by the old traditions. 

The region is notable for its educational institutions. At 
South Hadley, just below Mount Holyoke, is the famous academy 
founded by Mary Lyon, which has trained so many farmers’ 
daughters in learning and industry, and furnished so many workers 
in the mission field. In Northampton is the Smith College for wo- 
men, with about 350 pupils already, and a faculty of bright and 
earnest teachers. The collections of books, casts, pictures, and 
apparatus show that the institution has earnest friends; and the 
indications of growth and progress are found in the erection of an 
observatory and a school of science. In another part of the val- 
ley stands the State Agricultural College, in surroundings well 
adapted for the purpose in view. 

But Amherst College is the geographical and intellectual cen- 
tre of the valley. The town of Amherst stands on a gentle hill, 
which rises high enough to make the whole region of meadow, 
woodland and farm visible from its summit. It retains some of 
the marks of the old New England town. The spacious elm- 
lined common is cherished by the people as a part of their history. 
But in other respects it has changed greatly. There are rows of 
business houses on the square, reaches of villas on the outskirts, 
and a couple of hat factories at the foot of the hill slope. But the 
finest part of the town is occupied by Amherst College. The high- 
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principle college edifices. On one side of the main street stands 
the old College hall, the library,and the hall of the College frater- 
nities. On the other are spread the old chapel building, the dor- 
mitories, the scientific museum, the observatory, the gymnasium 
for athletics, the College church, and the recitation hall. As is 
usual in colleges of this character, these buildings reflect the his- 
tory of the place, and the development of the community in ar- 
chitectural taste. The old chapel building dates from 1829. The 
observatory reflects the octagonal enthusiasm of the times when 
Prof. Mitchell was turning people’s heads by his astronomical elo- 
quence. The College church is a good specimen of modern gothic, 
and the gymnasium and recitation rooms are as well built for both 
beauty and use as any structure for academic use that we have seen. 

Amherst College is the institution which especially represents 
the Puritan churches of the State. Williams is older, and is sup- 
ported by the same class. But—as its position indicates—it be- 
longs quite as much to the New England element in New York, 
and to the Vermonters, as to Massachusetts. But this wider ap- 
peal and greater antiquity by twenty years has not contributed to 
its success. Amherst, which is in some sense a daughter of Wil- 
liams, is the larger and more influential College of the two, and is 
itself the parent of the State Agricultural College, which is about 
a mile distant. The denominational character of the College was 
much more marked in its earlier years thanit nowis. Its enemies 
used to say that evidences of conversion were needed at Amherst 
to enable a young man to stand well with his class. That is 
changed now. The religious character of the College has not been 
abandoned in the least. The question of character as well as 
scholarship is weighed in determining the admission or the con- 
tinuance of students. But the conceptions of the Christian life 
have become broader and less technical in the Orthodox churches, 
thanks to Horace Bushnell and similar influences. And the proper 
work and vocation of a college has come to be better understood. 

Although the College was organized as late as 1821, the num- 
ber of able and eminent men among its alumni is quite notable. 
Henry Ward Beecher, Richard §S. Storrs, Stuart Robinson, Francis 
A. Walker, Joshua Levitt, H. B. Hackett, Wm. 8. Tyler, Rufus 
P. Stebbins, Nathan Allen, Gov. Bullock, R. D. and C. H. Hitch- 
cock, Judge Henry W. Williams, Horace Maynard, Father A. F. 
Hewit, Bishop Huntington, Henry Darling, Edward D. Neill, Ga- 
lusha A. Grow, Wm. J. Rolfe, Julius H. Seelye, Wm. Hayes Ward, 
George L. Goodale, Samuel Ives Curtiss, and Francis A. March 
are names which show in what various lines of public service or 
scientific research the influence of Amherst has been felt. It is 
especially noticeable that the College has given a great number of 
professors and even of presidents to other colleges. Not only 
western and young institutions have drawn upon her graduates, 
but even Harvard and Columbia have thus honored her in several 
instances. No other college is so largely represented in the Co- 
lumbia faculty as is Amherst, while her own faculty has been made 
up, with some exceptions, from her own graduates. We also ob- 
serve that those of her graduates who adopted the medical profes- 
sion, very generally studied in our own University. 

Nor is Amherst a mere reduplication of the average American 
college under slightly varying conditions. It has a genius of its 
own. It always has been characterized by a high standard of dis- 
cipline, and it has taken the lead among our Eastern colleges in 
transforming government by authority into self-government. The 
control of the discipline is in the hands of a College Senate, con- 
sisting of the president and twelve of the students. This body 
has had nothing at all to do during the past academic year. Its 
decision would be a matter of more genuine terror to an unruly 
student than would any penalty imposed by a college faculty. In 
the first place, young men are certain to be severe judges of each 
other. In the second, the culprit in this case would be deprived of 
his last comfort, the sympathy of class-mates who agree with him 
in regarding the Faculty as the common enemy. But even before 
this change Amherst was notable for the pure and orderly lives of 
the students, and for the genuine moral and religious tone of its 
life. 

A second peculiarity is that Amherst was the first college to 
make gymnastic training a required part of the course. It did so 
as early as 1859. Many of our colleges have not reached this point 
yet. They fall far behind Amherst in that care for the body 
which religious people and institutions are supposed to despise. 

A third feature is the bold stand which has been taken by 
the College in the matter of dispensing with that torture and su- 
perstition of modern educators, the term and annual examinations. 
At Amherst examinations exist only as a penalty. Students are 
promoted at the end of tie year upon the explicit statement of 
each professor that they have been satisfactory in every subject 
and every part of a subject taught by him. If the professor can- 
not report this, the student has to be reéxamined in whatever he 
has failed in, at the beginning of the nextyear. To meet the 
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requirement of the rule, frequent written recitations are employed 


by some of the professors; but these come so frequently as to | 


distribute the pressure over the whole year. There is no cram- 
ming at Amherst, and no getting through “by luck.” 


testimony borne to the efficiency of the system by the students 


themselves, and not least by those who come from other states | 
| can perform auxiliary duty as transport ships, and in the new con- 


and are free from local prejudices. 

Lastly, Amherst has the ideal environment for a rural 
dormitory college. Mr. Ruskin says somewhere that the effect 
of beautiful natural scenery as a concomitant force in education 
never has been fairly tested. He suggests that the removal of 
Oxford or Cambridge University to the Lake District or to North 
Wales would furnish such a test. Never having seen either 
North Wales or Westmoreland, I cannot speak comparatively. 
But I hardly can imagine a more appropriate setting for a country 
college than that which Amherst has. Its elevation in the centre 
of a plain, hemmed in by hills and mountains in every side, fur- 
nishes a picture changing with every hour of the day and every 
month of the year, with a varied beauty in each new transforma- 
tion. Nothing is needed save a glimpse of the sea in the distance, 
to the completeness of the scene. At no single point has human 
stupidity or meddlesomeness detracted from the charm of nature 
in her mood of peaceful calm and beautifying growth. The hand 
of man is just evident enough in roof and church spire, open 
spaces and ordered groves, to remind one at every step of the 
higher than natural interest, the calm yet heroic life which throbs 
at this heart of New England. All below fits into the procession 
in cloudland above, and reflects in light and shade the unspoiled 
loveliness of the American sky. R. E. T. 








ENGLISH POSTAL SUBSIDIES. 
N England postal subsidies for mercantile ships have for years 
been an expedient for saddling that service with expenses 
which properly belong to the British Admiralty. English states- 
manship has justified the payment of excessive sums for oceanic 
mail carriage, not on the ground of helping British merchants to 
overcome competition of other nations on the seas, but on the 
ground of national defence. The effect of these subsidies has been 
to give the marine carrying trade of the world to British vessels to 
an enormous extent. Statisticians on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic claim that half the entire floating tonnage of the globe sails un- 
der the British flag. Two circumstances connected with the ma- 
rine postal service of England are significant: first, the policy of 
avowedly subsidizing mercantile ships began almost contempora- 
neously with Sir Robert Peel’s administration under which the 
corn laws were repealed and the Cobden theory of political econ- 
omy became the basis of legislation. The government on the one 
hand pronounced in favor of removing all state interference from 
the movements of exchange, while on the other it freely took money 
from the taxes to encourage a particular branch of industry. The 
other suggestive fact is that the mail contracts of the postmaster- 
qoeeret became gradually less favorable to ship owners after the 
ritish privateers had driven the American mercantile navy to 
take shelter under foreign flags, and with this decrease of favors 
the business of ship-building has languished on the Mersey and the 
Clyde. If it be not strictly true that the reduction of government 
atronage is a complete explanation of the depression that exists 
in British ship-yards, the coincidence of these two phenomena is 
at least striking. 

In 1840 the English government entered into contracts with 
the Royal Mail Company providing that the Company should 
build vessels of suitable strength and arrangement for carrying an 
armament. Stipulations were entered into that steam packets 
should be such as the Admiralty should desire, that they might be 
taken by the government at a fixed valuation upon any emergency 
of national danger, and in some instances that the ships so con- 
structed should not be sold to foreign owners without the appro- 
bation of the crown. In consideration of compliance with such 
provisions the government agreed to give the mail service for a 
term of years to the vessels thus built at rates which should re- 
munerate the owner for the additional investment he had to make. 
Practically these contracts amounted to a guaranteed interest on 
the outlay of the builder. For many years the British government 
did not advertise for the lowest bids for the performance of mail 
service, but entered at once into contracts with parties who were 
financially responsible to secure ships of a prescribed construction 
and speed and to place them under the control of the Admiralty. 

After the secession war had made it evident that naval con- 
struction must undergo a radical change, and that armored ships 
carrying enormous guns, the service of which would be incompati- 
ble with the requirements of trading ships, must be built, these old 
contracts lost much of their value. For some years the govern- 
ment has not required the steamers engaged in carrying the mails 
to be fitted up with a view to armament, but it still provides for 


This is the | 
| tifies postal subsidies to steam-packets, is that although mercan- 
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| taking possession of such vessels at prices to be agreed upon or ar- 


bitrated, when occasion may arise, and under these conditions the 
owners cannot dispose of their ships without the consent of the 
crown. The ground upon which the British government still jus- 
tile vessels can no longer be fitted up to fight with iron-clads, they 


ditions of naval warfare, fleet ships are indispensable to the gov- 


| ernment for carrying supplies and maintaining communications. 


Mr. Barnaby, the Director of Naval Construction in England, 
estimated that in 1880 Great Britain possessed about 400 ships of 
which the speed was 12 knots an hour and upwards, while all the 
other nations of the globe combined could not muster 100 vessels 
of equal fleetness. Since then the British mercantile marine has 
secured forty steamers which make 14 knots per hour, while some 
of them reach a maximum of 17 knots. Such deerhounds of the 
sea are practically safe from danger at the hands of the slow and 
clumsy armored ships constructed for fighting. In event of war, 
a fleet like this would be of incalculable value in moving troops, 
in keeping ports practically open, in carrying despatches, and in 
fetching home military supplies, while at the same time they 
could carry light rifled guns which would make them a formidable 
police force on the ocean, with occasional chances to capture a 
few prizes. 

England by fostering her mercantile navy with government 
patronage has raised up a host of sailors familiar with steam navi- 
gation. Sir Thomas Brassey estimates the number available in the 
mercantile marine at upwards of 400,000 in the United Kingdom, 
and there is not a British vessel capable of being turned into a 
fighting ship or of auxiliary service to the Navy, which is not en- 
rolled in the Admiralty lists with a view to taking possession of 
them whenever war may break out. 

Such is the policy Great Britain has pursued for over forty 
years, and it isa policy for the adoption of which American af- 
fairs present especial reasons. In the condition of our Navy it is 
very desirable that the government should be able rapidly to rein- 
force it with ships withdrawn from trade. But private ship yards 
will not turn out vessels of suitable construction and speed for 
military duty without the intervention of the government. If 
subsidies are accorded through the Postal Department to mail 
carrying ships avowedly on the ground of strengthening the 
national defence, the strictest constructionist can urge no consti- 
tutional objection to the policy. And if the incidental results of 
following it should be the encouragement of ship-building in the 
United States, and the increase of the number of experienced sea- 
men, he must have an unpatriotic mind who should witness these 
consequences with dissatisfaction. D. O. K, 


VICTOR VON SCHEFFEL. 
OX the 10th of April there died in Karlsruhe a man of letters 
whose name transcended the bounds of Germany, and whose 
chief works through many translations also found a home in for- 
eign countries. Only three months ago,—on the 11th of Febru- 
ary,—he celebrated with wide participation of the people as well 
as of his friends, the sixtieth anniversary of his birthday. He 
was born in Karlsruhe, and went to school there. In his youth he 
showed great talent and preference for drawing, and produced 
many sketches worthy of a professional artist, but he determined 
to pursue the study of law, and with that purpose visited the uni- 
versities of Munich, Berlin and Heidelberg; besides he studied 
Germanic philology, literature and the history of art with the 
friendly aid of the professors Thiersch and Kugler, well known 
for their knowledge of antiquity. In literature he was especially 
enamored of Dante, whom he studied thoroughly. Thus came 
the year of revolution, 1848, in which he graduated as Doctor of 
Law, and found employment as “‘ Referendar ” in Saeckingen. But 
soon he became dissatisfied with the partial work of his profession, 
and decided to devote himself to literature, a conclusion which 
gave a complexion to his whole future life. In that lovely city of 
the Black Forest he got the first ideas for his celebrated poem, 
“Der Trompeter von Saeckingen,” which he wrote while making 
an extended tour through Italy, and after his return to his coun- 
try, finished and published, in 1854. It was well received, and. 
though the versification is negligent and the action not well con- 
nected, the characters are sketched with so much spirit and humor 
and are so true to life, that the faults are easily pardoned. The 
cordial, shouting, true German tunes, which he strikes in this 
poem, win all hearts. The following years he spent in the Wart- 
burg, near Kassel and Heidelberg, where in a small circle of 
friends, to whom the historian Ludwig Hausser belonged, he 
wrote those jovial poems which he published in 1861 under the 
title of ‘‘ Gaudeamus; ” they are very popular, particularly among 
German students. 
In 1851, the realistic romances of Riehl and Freytag had cap- 














tivated the taste of the people and were zealously cultivated: at 
that time Scheffel appeared with his best work, the romance 
“ Ekkehard,” a careful historical study, thoroughly different from 
all preceding and contemporary work. The first impulse towards 
this he received from Pertz’s ‘‘ Monumenta Germaniz.” It isa 
rich picture of the tenth century, drawn with deep psychological 
knowledge, and from its wide circulation he came to belong to 
those few German writers who are familiar to Americans. Only 
twice he reéntered the same field—in his novels, “ Hugider,’’ in 
1858, and ‘ Juniper,” the tale of a crusader, in 1865. In 1863 he 
published “ Frau Aventiure,” songs of the time of Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen. Since then the muses neglected him: besides the 
earnest odes “ Bergpsalmen,” and a similar work, ‘‘ Waldeinsam- 
keit,” little was heard of him. The last note of his lyre was, 
“Die Linde von Ettersburg,”’ a lyric drama, written in honor of 
the archduke of Weimar (the twenty-fifth anniversary of his reign) ; 
it excelled in originality, true humor and liveliness of action. 
During his literary career he published several philological works, 
among which “ Waltharius,” a Latin poem of the tenth century, 
emendated by him with the assistance of A. Holder, takes the first 
lace. 
. His death is a great loss to German literature, which is at 
present so void of high talents. He has produced few, but good 
works, which will be remembered kindly by coming — 





ON A FRIEND'S RETURN. 
FACE that dims all dreams! 
Time stops to give thee place ! 
Rare lily of life’s streams,— 
Still lives the olden grace ; 
Still, in thy mouth’s bright gleams, 
Still, in thine eyes I trace 
Such love as neither space 
Nor time can e’er efface. 





Robed in thine olden guise, 
Lookest thou on me here; 
Unchanged in any wise, 
Dead to each vanished year, 
’Live to all lover's ties. 
Friends fade and disappear ; 
Still may I hold thee dear, 
Faithful though far or near! 
E, R, CHAMPLIN. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 
T is curious to find in Harper’s Magazine of the current issue, in 

Rear-Admiral Simpson’s article on ‘‘ The United States Navy,” 
several favorable statements of the most explicit character rela- 
ting to the dispatch-boat Dolphin. The article says in one place: 
“She is well fitted for the service, and is nowin commission, dem- 
onstrating her ability to perform the work required of her;” in 
another place: ‘‘She has proved herself eminently successful, and 
is the fastest sea steamer of her displacement built in the United 
States, with perhaps the exception of the steam yacht Atalanta. 
She is a stanch vessel, of great structural strength, and does 
credit to the ship-building profession of the country.” 

This is curious because it was Harper’s Weekly, (not, it istrue, 
under the same editorial direction, but an issue of the same house), 
which week after week and month after month had Mr. Nast 
present the Dolphin as a fraud,—so discreditable a failure as to be 
merely an attempt to swindle the country. These pictures, as is 
now fully shown by the high authority of the article in the Maga- 
zine, were unqualified slanders. They were so recognized at the 
time by everyone who had given a candid attention to the sub- 
ject; nevertheless, the Weekly went on presenting them with per- 
sistence which was simply amazing. 

* * * 

THE idea of reviving the whipping-post, which seizes some 
people at intervals, was considered at a meeting of the Medical 
Jurisprudence Society, in this city, when Dr. Thomas H. Andrews 
read a paper on the question: “Is the ‘Cat-o’-Nine-Tails’ a Suc- 
cess?” Detailing his own observations of whipping at New Cas- 
tle, Dr. Andrews concluded that the true answer was decidedly in 
the negative, and his hearers appear to have acquiesced in this 
conclusion. 

* * * 

THE many who have followed with appreciation the develop- 
ment of Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s great literary enterprise will be re- 
lieved to learn that the late disastrous fire, in consuming the pub- 
lishing establishment in San Francisco, did not necessitate any se- 
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rious interruption in the work of the historical department. The 
losses to this department indeed proved to have been heavier than 
at first estimated, for there is no longer any hope of saving the 
plates of seven volumes of the series, which were stored in the 
basement. Besides these, the entire edition, in Spanish and Eng- 
lish, of a biography of Porfirio Diaz, written by Mr. Bancroft, was 
destroyed, together with the greater part of the bound edition of 
the fourth volume of the History of California. Under the pre- 
existing arrangements the first volume of the History of Oregon 
would have appeared next. The destruction of the plates of that 
volume renders a postponement of the publication unavoidable, 
and California, Vol. V., will be substituted for it. It is well under- 
stood that the historical undertaking to which Mr. Bancroft has 
devoted so much talent, toil and capital is regarded by him as the 
supreme work of his life. 
* * * 


Mr. LOWELL, in his address at the Royal Academy dinner in 
London, a few weeks ago, referred as follows to his return to Eng- 
land and his feeling for the country: ‘“‘ For myself, I have only to 
say that I come back from my native land confirmed in my love 
of it and in my faith in it. I come back also full of warm grati- 
tude for the feeling that I find in England; I find in the old home 
a guest chamber prepared for me and a warm welcome. Repeat- 
ing what his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief has said— 
that every man is bound in duty, if he were not bound in affection 
and loyalty, to put his own country first—I may be allowed to 
steal a leaf out of the book of my adopted fellow-citizens in Amer- 
ica; and, while I love my- native country first, as is natural, I 
may be allowed to say I love the country next best which we can 
not say has adopted me, but which I will say has treated me with 
such kindness—where I have met with such universal kindness 
from all classes and degrees of people—that I must put that coun- 
try at least next in my affections.” 

* * * 


LEOPOLD VON RANKE, the German historian, who died at 
Berlin on the 23d inst., at the great age of 91 years, is to be fairly 
ranked among the foremost historical writers. He was in early 
life a school teacher, and he was under thirty years of age when 
he published his first important work, “ A Critique upon the Later 
Historians.” This book was followed by ‘A History of the Ro- 
man and Greek Peoples from 1494 to 1535.” Both works were re- 
ceived with high approval, and they led to Von Ranke’s appoint- 
ment to the Professorship of History in the University of Berlin. 
His succeeding works were ‘“ Princes and People of Southern 
Europe in the 17th and 18th Centuries;” ‘The Conspiracy 
against Venice in 1688 ;”’ “‘ The Popes of Rome ;” ‘German His- 
tory in the Times of the Reformation ;” ‘‘ Annals of the German 
Monarchy under the House of Saxony ;’’ “ Civil Wars and Mon- 
archy in the 16th and 17th Centuries ; ” “ A History of France ; ” 
‘‘A History of England;” “ Frederick the Great,’ and “‘ A Histo- 
ry of the World.” All these books are famous,but those on which 
the writer’s reputation chiefly rests are his histories of the popes 
and of the reformation times. Von Ranke is an authority in all 
civilized lands, and he was beyond question one of the most emi- 
nent men that Germany ever produced. 

* * ~ 


THE American Bookseller, in a suggestive article on American 
literary activity, says; ‘Such firms as Derby & Johnson, Phillips 
& Sampson, J. P. Jewett & Co., Stringer, Townsend & Co., Mason 
& Brothers, Dewitt & Davenport, Bunce & Bro., Dick & Fitzgerald, 
achieved sales far beyond what any American author now hopes 
for. ‘“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” stands a phenomenon apart, but the 
‘Lamplighter’ sold 100,000 copies, Fanny Fern’s ‘ Fern Leaves’ 
70,000 at least, Kane’s ‘ Arctic Expedition,’ published by G. W. 
Childs, at 70,000; ‘Hot Corn,’ 60,000; ‘Fashion and Famine,’ 
30,000; while the Scribners’ early triumphs with Headley’s ‘ Na- 
poleon and His Marshals,’ and the ‘ Reveries of a Bachelor’ and 
other of Ik Marvel’s books must have reached into the seventies. 
‘The Life of Barnum,’ too, had an extraordinary sale, and Mar- 
ion Harland’s ‘ Alone’ had a success of curiosity as published in 
the South. Compared with the figures these works attained, the 
showing of our present popular writers is poor indeed.” 

* * * 


“ THE fact is,” says the American Bookseller, “the magazines 
are killing the books, and the newspapers are killing the maga- 
zines. A sunday paper to-day is a magazine and a review.” It 


might have added to this that the Sunday issue is also cutting deep 
into the old-fashioned weekly edition of the daily newspaper. 
Wherever readers can get their Sunday paper delivered by the 
railway train in reasonable time they take it in preference, and 
in rural homes it often supplies a week’s reading. 
newspapers killing the magazines? 
notable cases. 
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REVIEWS. 

A ForGorreNn GENIUS; CHARLES WHITEHEAD: a Critical Mono- 
graph. By H. T. Mackenzie Bell. New edition. Pp. 297. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

he this volume Mr. Mackenzie Bell, with an enthusiasm that would 
have satisfied Goethe in a biographer, has executed a praise- 

worthy task in reviving the memory of Charles Whitehead, “a for- 

gotten genius.”” Whitehead’s story is soon told. He was born in 

London in 1804, and became a commercial clerk there; but the 

life suited him ill, and he devoted himself to literature instead. 

His first work was a poem, ‘‘ The Solitary,” in which, with much 

morbid fancy, and many groans and searings of the spirit, he tells | 

us his philosophy of life. From this high flight he proceeded to 
detail in prose the ‘‘ Lives and Exploits of English Highwaymen, 

Pirates and Robbers,” and the odious story of ‘‘ Jack Ketch ”’—two 

books in which, with great power, albeit with cynical brutality, 

he dwells on his very undesirable themes. He then in 1836 wrote 

a play, in blank verse, “‘ The Cavalier,’ which was produced at 

the Haymarket, and has since been revived several times. Al- 

ready Whitehead had fallen into what Mr. Bell persists in calling 

a “pernicious habit,” an “infirmity,” a ‘‘ fatal propensity,” a 

“maelstrom of utter ruin,” and lastly, with no more explicitness, 

“the failing I have named.” We could wish he had said outright 

that Whitehead took to drink. However, the unfortunate man 

now wrote in “‘ Bentley’s Miscellany ” what is certainly his best 

work, “ Richard Savage; a Romance,” which appeared in 1841-2. 

This was a production of undoubted power, in which he gave life 

to an historic page, and it will not soon be really forgotten. Ina 

similar vein was Whitehead’s *‘ Earl of Essex,” published in 1848, 

and he was the author of a volume entitled ‘‘ Smiles and Tears,” 

and of a number of sketches. Whitehead had been married, but 
we know nothing of his domestic life, and his wife died before him. 

Afterwards he began to experience a certain loneliness in the 

crowd, and an actual want of success, and, at the age of 53, he de- 

termined to emigrate to Australia. There his habits stuck to him, 
and at last, it is melancholy to relate, he died a victim to want 
and destitution in the Hospital at Melbourne. This is the sub- 
stance of what a diligent inquiry has elicited as to Whitehead’s 
life, and curiosity itself cannot unveil the hidden wretchedness of 
his existence, or disclose the misery he entailed upon others. 

Thus, though he was unfortunate in his life and in his death, he 

is fortunate in this—that we can contemplate his works undis- 

turbed by the reflections that a full knowledge of his career would 
awaken in us. 

We assume that Mr. Bell, in the copious extracts which he 
has very properly given, has selected those which seemed to him 
to be the most worthy, and he tells us that his author was pain- 
fully unequal. Therefore Whitehead is here seen at his best, and 
we confess that his “Solitary ”’ is informed with much fire and 
poetic insight, and filled with fine description. As an illustration 
of this we will not forbear to quote one verse of a description of a 
summer tempest, which attracted the attention of Prof. Wilson, | 
and was quoted by him in the Noctes Ambrosiane. 

As when, of amorons night uncertain birth, 
The giant of still noontide, weary grown, 
Crawls sulkily along the steaming earth, 
And basks him in the meadows sunbeam-strown, 
Anon his brow collapses to a frown ; 
Unto his feet he springs, and bellows loud, 
With uncouth rage pulls the rude tempest down, 
Shatters the woods, beneath his fury bow’d, 
And hunts the frighted winds, and huddles cloud on cloud. 


Again we quote, from the same poem, a description of even- 


ing: 


How still! as though Silence herself were dead, 
And her wan ghost were floating in the air: 

The moon glides o’er the heaven with printless tread, 
And to her far-off frontier doth repair; 
O’er-wearied lids are closing everywhere :— 

All living things that own the touch of sleep 
Are beckoned, as the wasting moments wear, 

Till one by one, in valley, or from steep, 

Unto their several homes they and their shadows creep. 


We cannot but think Mr. Bell bestows too much praise on the 
somewhat turgid verse of “‘ Jasper Brooke,” and here, too, we find 
his paraphrase of the poem in part very obscure. 

As a prose-writer Whitehead condemned himself by his early 
choice of subjects; but if we had space we would make plain the 
power manifested in his ‘ Richard Savage.” It is a story of the 


eighteenth century, full of vivid incidents and picturesque life, in 
which several of the characters are developed with great round- 
ness and consistency, and in parts there is a gloomy and terrible 
strength about it. 

Mr. Mackenzie Bell has executed his task con amore, and he has 
done it well. 


With all the partiality of a biographer he has 
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glanced lightly over the darker shades of Whitehead’s character ; 
and his readers will thank him for recalling the works we have 
named, and for reviving the memory of one whom the world 
would be foolish to forget. 


PARALLEL PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO GREEK AND ENG- 

LISH. By Rev. Ellis C. Mackie. London: Macmillan & 

Co. 1885. 

This is certainly the era of good school books. Instead of the 
usual nonsense offered in books of Greek prose composition, our 
author has selected passages from good writers and placed them 
face to face with passages, somewhat similar, from the Greek 
authors. Thus, alongside of an extract from Aristotle’s Politics is 
a sketch of the relations of State and Individual, from Mayor’s 
Ancient Philosophy. An account of the death of Cyrus from Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropodeia, is paralleled by one from Cicero’s De Senectute : 
Aristotie’s criticism of Plato’s ideal state by Sir T. More’s descrip- 
tion of Utopia; Lucian’s account (in the Auction of Philosophers), 
when Diogenes was ‘‘ knocked down” for two obols, by Cervantes’ 
description of Sancho Panza in his island. 

Thus in reading in Greek prose the students get some idea of 
the style of writers like Jeremy Taylor, Prescott, Emerson, and 
Burke. 


MopERN WHIstT. By Clement Davies, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, England. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

Out of college club playing the writer has educed some sim- 
ple rules for playing winning games. Of course it is out of the 
question to present calculations on the infinite probabilities of the 
deal and our author only teaches it in a very general way. He 
says that the advantages of correct and skilful playing are only 
two per cent., the rest being mere chance work. There is little in 
this small treatise that good players do not already understand 
and practice ; but for the novice it is, barring some foreign phras- 
eology, one of the simplest and most intelligible guides extant, 
and the rules at the end of the book are of general interest to all 
who care for the game. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

66 i ARVELOUS in Our Eyes,” by Emma E. Hornibrook, 

and ‘“ Witness My Hand,” by the author of ‘‘ Lady Gwen- 
dolen’s Tryst,” are two additions to Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s “‘ Rain- 
bow” novels. We should not judge them calculated to widen 
the reputation of the series. If void of offense they are yet flimsy 
and tiresome. Miss Hornibrook takes, indeed, a very high stand ; 
“ offense’ should not be breathed in the region of her book; her 
hero is a clergyman and all the doings are of the most proper kind. 
‘* Witness My Hand” is a mild society tale, following pretty faith- 
fully the routine in such cases set and provided, but leaving out 
the wickedness. Not the less we cannot but think that writers 
who encourage the enfeebling idleness which this kind of reading 
induces have something to answer for. 

‘* Foreordained, a Story of Heredity” (Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York) has slight literary merit, but claims respect for the im- 
portance of its underlying principle. It isa demonstration, rather 
an illustration, of the necessity of health in marriage, and of the 
grave responsibility resting upon parents in adding to the store of 
disease and misery in the world. Intemperance is naturally a 
leading topic, and if the ideas are at times crudely expressed they 
produce conviction. We have here, in short, a line of thinking to 
which it is not considered “ polite” to give open expression, but 
which nevertheless urges ideas which are of fundamental conse- 
quence to the human race. This little book may go some way to- 
wards reconciling manners and morals. 

“ Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses,” by Horace 
Grant, author of the useful little “ Arithmetic for Children,” is a 
thoughtful manual, the idea of which is very well expressed in the 
title, and which gives evidence of its practicableness on every 
page. Itis the author’s idea that every healthy child has the ca- 
pacity of learning something, the problem being to suit the task to 
the faculties, to avoid waste of time and opportunity, no less than 
the unhealthy forcing of the intellect. To a large extent Mr. 
Grant’s system is that of the Kindergarten, but some of his schemes 
for engaging the attention of children while enforcing, uncon- 
sciously to them, homely truths, are novel and interesting. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston.) 

An excellent book for boys, called “ Walter Harmsen,” by E. 
Gerdes, has been issued by the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
It is an historical tale dealing with the troubled Reformation 
times in Holland, in 1580 and the following years, and in the 
shape of well designed and interesting fiction the vital les- 
sons of the period are strongly enforced. Gerdes is a writer 
of authority on topics of this nature, and Rev. Daniel Van 
Pelt, who translated the work from the Dutch, has given it an 
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added value by injecting some special historic matter which makes 
the scheme more coherent for foreign readers. The Presbyterian 


Board does admirable work in giving the public books worth read- | 


ing, and ‘‘ Walter Harmsen ” is one of its best ventures. It is the 
sad fact that the current of taste is away from this better reading, 
yet there are some who are thankful for it—perhaps more than, in 
our discouragement, we are disposed to admit. 


Captain Chas. J. Farrar is a writer of books of frolic and ad- 
venture for boys, which have some reputation, especially in New 
England. A fair specimen of his style is given in ‘“‘ Down the 
West Branch,” which Messrs. Lee & Shepard have issued in an 
attractively got-up volume. It describes the camping-out, hunt- 
ing, fishing, etc., of a party of lively, sturdy young fellows in the 
wilds of Maine. The adventures,—bear hunting, ‘lost in the 
woods,” etc.,—are of the conventional kind, but are no doubt suited 
to their audience. The Captain speaks in his preface of the care 
taken to make the book unobjectionable in incident and expres- 
sion. Weare willing to credit him with the wish to do this, yet 
there is a flashiness and coarseness about the narrative at times 
that is not altogether pleasant. Perhaps it isinseparable from the 
rollicksomeness of ~ theme. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE second portion of the extensive collection of ‘‘ Americana” 

belonging to the late Henry Stevens, the American_bibli- 
ographer, so long resident in London, is to be sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, Wellington street, Strand, on the 
Ist and 2d days of July. The numbers in the sale run up to 603, 
and include many rare books and pamphlets, collected by that 
indefatigible delver amongst early publications on America. 
The announcement is made that catalogues may be obtained 
in this country, in advance of the sale, through the Bookmart 
Publishing Co., Pittsburg, or of Mr. Soule, 26 Pemberton Square, 
Boston. 

Professor McMaster, who was so severely assailed by illness, 
has measurably recov ered, and has been absent from Philadelphia 
on a visit southward to promote a complete recovery. His duties 
at the University he was not able to resume, but leaves them to 
be taken up next Autumn. Meantime he will pursue his work 
on Volume III. of his History. 

Professor Bolles sails next week for England, designing to 
spend about three months abroad. He is commissioned by Col. 
Wright, of the U. S. Bureau of Statistics, to collect data and pre- 
pare a report upon the employment of Convict Labor in England 
and Belgium. 


A new story by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, called ‘ Perdita,” is 
about ready, in the press of J. S. Ogilvie. Mr. J. A. Sy monds 
is seeing through the press in London the last two volumes of his 
‘Renaissance in Italy.”” They deal with the changes wrought by 
the Catholic Revival. Mr. Symonds has also “finished “ Ben 
Jonson” for the “‘ English Worthies,” and is now engaged on his 
long promised “Sir Philip Sidney ” for the “English Men of 
Letters.” These interesting particulars we gather from The 
Academy. Mr. William R. Jenkins, N. Y., has just issued in 
tasteful form ‘“‘ Alberto,” one of Edmondo de Amicis’s romances, 
in Italian. It is intended to be the first of a series of choice 
Italian reprints, to be known as the “ Novelle Italiano,” if the 
experiment is received with favor. It may be mentioned also 
that Henri Bournier’s very successful epic drama, “La Fille de 
Roland,” is shortly to be added to Mr. Jenkins’ ‘‘ ThéAtre Con- 
temporaine.”’ 

The title of Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland’s new book, which 
she is writing for a Detroit publishing house, is ‘‘ You and I, or 
Moral, Intellectual and Social Culture.” The Unita Catholica 
declares there is no truth in the story of Messrs. Webster & Co. 
having been in treaty with the Vatican for the publication of the 
memoirs of Pope Leo XIII., yet the publishers have a signed con- 
tract for the work from a high official in the Vatican all the 
same.——G,. W. Dillingham & Co. announce two large folio vol- 
umes called ‘‘ The Soldier in our Civil War.” The work is to be 
illustrated with a thousand or more sketches, mostly reproduc- 
tions of those of press artists in the field. 


The approaching anniversary of the death of Cavour will be 
celebrated by the publication, in Italy, of the four following works 
relating to that distinguished statesman: a volume of his corre- 
spondence with Prince Napoleon ; ‘‘ Memorie Inedite,” by Michel- 
angelo Castelli, on the life of Cavour; “La Sapienza Politica di 
Cavour e di Bismarck, ” by Fillippo Mariotti ; and ‘‘ La Giovinezza 
di Cavour,” by Domenico Berti. 

Mr. Will. H. Hayne, son of Paul Hayne, inherits much of his 
father’s poetical talent. Mr. Hayne is thirty years of age and 
lives at Copse’Hill, near Augusta, Ga.——-No fewer than twenty 
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members of the Shelley Society are at present working on the 
‘* Concordance” of the poet, and it is supposed the work will be 
printed inside of two years. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have made a 
hit with translations from the Russian, and are naturally disposed 
o ‘keep it up.””. They announce a work of fiction with the Eng- 
lish title “‘ A Vital Question ’’—a translation by Nathan Haskell 
Dole from a novel by Nikolai Tcherneshevsky. The author is a 
Siberian exile, and the sale of his book is forbidden in Russia, al- 
though it is secretly circulated there ——The Shakespeare Memo- 
rial Buildings,—theatre, library, picture gallery, etc.,—at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, are at length completed and out of debt. Mr. 
Flowers’ gifts to the scheme have amounted to $113,500. 





Mr. Fortescue, the superintendent of the reading rooms at 
the British Museum, has just completed a subject catalogue of the 
new books which have been received at the Museum during the 
last five years. The contents of this work, which will soon ‘be 
published by order of the trustees, are classified under subject 
headings, which are arranged in alphabetical order. One result 
of this arrangement is to bring to light some hitherto unexpected 
curiosities of literature which are both interesting and important. 


Messrs. Allen & Co. (London) have nearly ready “ Revolted 
Ireland, 1798 and 1803,” by the Hon. A. 8S. G. Canning.——Profes- 
sor Ethé is making rapid progress with his critical edition of Fir- 
dusi’s ‘‘ Yusef and Zalikha” for the Oxford “ Anecdota,” and it 





terial for a volume to be called “Girls who Became Famous.” 
Among other sketches it will include monographs on Jean Ingelow, 
Lady Brassey, Baroness Coutts, George Eliot, Margaret Fullerand 
Louisa Alcott. What would the author of “ V: anity Fair,” who 
forbade that his life should be written, say to the “ Thackeray Car- 
nival” that is to be held in Boston ? 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton sails for Europe in a few days, 
intending to make a lengthened stay abroad.——Captain Charles 
King, author of the successful novel, ‘‘ The Colonel’s Daughter,” is 
a son of General Kufus King, once editor of the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, Lord Tennyson, Robert Browning and Sir Theodore 
Martin are arranging for a dinner to be given by authors and ar- 
tists in London to Dr. Holmes. 


Messrs. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, announce a new “ Mem- 
orial Edition,” of ‘‘The American Angler’s Book,” by Thaddeus 
Norris, with a portrait of the author and a memoir by his inti- 
mate friend, Joseph B. Townsend. 

The Copyright Bill which the Senate Committee on Patents 
has agreed to report favorably is, in its main features, the bill in- 
troduced by Senator Chace, of Rhode Island. There have been 
some amendments and some modifications, but the general princi- 
pe has not been changed. Stated in the briefest possible terms, the 

ill proposes to give to foreign authors copyright in the United 
States upon the condition that their books shall be printed in this 
country, and to prohibit the importation of foreign copyrighted 
books. 


The J. B. Lippincott Co. announce the early publication of a 
novel by G. I. Cervus, entitled “‘ Cut,’”’ founded upon exciting oc- 
currences at West Point——Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s “ Triumphant 
Democracy ” has reached its fifth edition, although it has not been 
published a month. French, German, Italian and Hungarian 
translations are now preparing. 


Captain Pansch was chief of the Hanau artillery during the 
Burgoyne Campaign, and wrote a journal describing his experi- 
ences in America. The manuscript was lately found in the Gov- 
ernment Library at Cassel, and a translation and annotation of it 
by Mr. William L. Stone! is to be vi acerne socal 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


| i the May Expositor Capt. C. R. Condor replies to Prof. Socin’s 

criticism of the English Exploration in Palestine. Capt. 
Condor successfully vindicates himself from charges of numerous 
errors, while admitting some, and by way of return points out a 
large number in his critic’s hand-book on Syria. 


Prof. D. F. Bastable writes an interesting article on Recent 
Evidence on Peasant Proprietary in France, in the May Dublin 
University Review. While he favors the sy stem, he thinks it needs 
free trade in land to remedy the defects which the system would 
naturally produce. 

In the May Revue des Deux Mondes H. Benzot writes a lengthy 
article in review of Stedman’s recent book, The Poets of America. 
In the same number is an interesting article on the Sophists and 
Socrates, by L. Carran. 

Mr. Fortescue, the Superintendent of the reading room of the 
British Museum, has just completed a catalogue of the acquisitions 
of the last five years. 








ART. 
A QUESTION OF METHODS. 


HE change of masters at the Academy of the Fine Arts, and 
the consequent introduction of certain modifications in the 
methods of conducting the classes, have opened a new discussion 
concerning these same methods which, if it may be taken as indi- 
‘ation of a really popular interest in the subject, must be regarded 
as a very good sign indeed. 

Whether the preliminary training of an artist is best accom- 
plished by practice with charcoal or crayon and without multipli- 
cation of technical difficulties which the consideration of problems 
involves, or whether the student who hopes to learn to paint had 
better be set to painting at once,—that is the question. 
It is one which belongs to the teaching of art, not to its prac- 
tice by those who have mastered its principles. It relates pure- 
ly and simply to steps by which a workman is to be taught 
his trade. Ever since the first schools which we know anything 
about were established, the vast majority of masters have felt that 
the purely technical difficulties to be overcome by the painter 
were too great and too complex to be grappled with all at once. 
They have said, for instance, that questions of proportion and of 
contour are quite separable from those of light and shade, of tone 
and of color; and that being, if not easier. at least more elementa- 
ry, they are the ones which ought to be settled first. 

Teachers of art who demand that their pupils shall be fairly 
proficient in drawing before they begin to paint put the matter on 
precisely the same ground as that occupied by teachers of any 
other subject. The young gentleman who should apply for ad- 
mission to the Law School, the School of Medicine, or the Scien- 
tific School at our own University, or at any other institution that 
deserves to be mentioned in connection with it, without being 
reasonably familiar with the essentials of an ordinary English ed- 
ucation, would be “ respectfully but firmly ’’ advised that the pro- 
fessional school of a University was not exactly the place for him 
quite yet. An Academy of the Fine Arts is a professional school, 
and whether the preparatory work which all its students have to 
go through before they are fitted for admission to the higher 
classes is to be done elsewhere, or whether the Academy shall feel 
the necessity of doing this elementary work itself, nothing is more 
certain than that it must be done sometime if the student is ever 
to make progress in his studies. 

That it is possible to master the rudiments of the painter’s 
craft even while trying to work as the master himself works is 
probably true enough, at least in the case of every clever pupils, 
but it would be, and is (for the experiment has often been tried) 
very much like trying to profit by the lectures of a foreign pro- 
fessor before learning the language in which they are delivered, or 
like undertaking to solve delicate problems in engineering without 
mastering the first principles of mathematics beforehand. Some- 
thing may undoubtedly be accomplished in this way,—after a 
certain fashion—if the effort is made with sufficient persistence. 
The question is whether the other method would not have proved 
the more profitable. 

It is not a new thing by any means to set aside the results of 
experience in this matter, not only in art but in other branches as 
well, and to try to force a passage by the “royal road,” but as 
has already been said the vast majority of teachers of experience 
and ability favor the method of learning the elementary things 
first in elementary schools, wherever this is possible, and of 
making a reasonable degree of proficiency in them a condition of 
admission to classes in which more advanced work is undertaken. 

The method of taking up the whole matter at once has been 
somewhat extensively advocated in recent years in connection 
with the study of languages, with varying success of course, ac- 
cording to the ability of the master, but hardly sufficient in the 
aggregate to modify appreciably, in the better class of schools, the 
methods which have long been observed. 

The experiment which has been tried at the Academy of the 
Fine Arts for a good many years has been interesting as being 
probably the most thorough testto which the principle involved has 
ever been put as far as art study is concerned. It has been tried 
under a master of quite exceptional powerin several important re- 
spects, whose teaching has been characterized by the energy which 
only the enthusiasm of an originator can supply. Whatever suc- 
cess has attended its introduction is however to be attributed much 
more to this personal influence than to any merit inherent in the 
method itself, and it would be out of the question to expect anoth- 
er master not also an enthusiast upon the same subject to adopt a 
similar point of view, or take up the work on lines very much re- 
sembling those with which his predecessor left off. Nor is there, 
it must be confessed, anything in the results which have been at- 
tained under it to make a larger continuation of the experiment 
desirable. On the contrary there is much to confirm the views al- 
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| ready described as being those of the great majority of artists who 
have ever given much thought to methods of instruction. 

It has been urged sometimes that the really essential part of 
an artist’s performance hasafter all much more to do with his men- 
tal conceptions than with any form of material expression of them, 
and the inference is drawn, somewhat hastily as it seems to me, 
that it is with the development of this side of the student’s power 
that the teacher has to deal. 

I believe the best tendencies of modern ideas in education are 
all in another direction; in other words that we are fast learning 
to regard it as the teacher’s business to cultivate habits of accuracy 
in thought and definiteness in their expression, and that the less 
he interferes with the individuality of the pupil’s mental concep- 
tions the better. Now drawing isthe teachable side of art. Er- 
rors in drawing are errors that can be demonstrated ; the teacher 
is sure of his position, and can usually bring the student to under- 
stand the reasons for it and to see his own mistakes. It is of 
course through seeing our mistakes that progress is made, and it 
hardly seems possible that the necessary discipline is to be ob- 
tained by any system of training from which this element of the 
demonstrable is left out. It is necessarily left out of the study of 
color to a considerable extent, for facts about colors cannot be pred- 
icated with anything like the certainty that facts of form can be, 
and much greater allowance has consequently to be made for pe- 
culiarities of temperament in the observer. 

Besides, the mere manipulation of paint is itself so difficult 
that it seems unreasonable to expect the student to learn the things 
which can be learned just as well without it while hampered and 
troubled by its use, and the wisdom of the policy that seeks to at- 
tack the enemy in detail rather than as a unit would seem to be 
as well established in art as in war. L. W. M. 





THE DRAMA. 
THE BOOTH-SALVINI “ OTHELLO.” 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
HE Booth-Salvini performance of “‘ Othello,” in this city on the 
5th inst., has suggested some remarks which I venture to 
offer for such consideration as they may deserve; and those who 
sare enough about the matter to take notice will find in the fact 
that the entertainment in question is rathera text for than the real 
subject of this writing an excuse for the lateness of my interference. 

It is nothing new to say that the Othello of Salvini is too vio- 
lent an exhibition. Calm Italian critics had so pronounced it be- 
fore it was heard outside their native country; and they urge, with 
much point, that one in whom the animal so largely predominated 
could hardly have commanded confidence from the potent grave 
and reverend Senators of Venice. 

But we in the United States find this violence enhanced,—and 
by a subtle circumstance. The inevitable result, namely, of play- 
ing in atongue not understood of the people is intensification of 
the actor’s manner. The reason is obvious. However well we 
may understand a language we do not follow it as we do our 
mother tongue; we must listen carefully and closely. The foreign 
actor is instinctively aware of this, and seldom fails to aggravate 
his voice in order to make his points. It follows that he who be- 
fore his own quick-eared, quick-witted, theatre-haunting country 
people was low in voice, natural in manner, and delicate in finish, 
becomes, after playing a short time to strangers, harsh, unnatural, 
unequal. He is found out at once when hereturns home. He is 
liked less. He sees himself relegated, doomed to finish his course 
in virtual exile, with every temptation to exaggerate more and 
more. This fate overtook the great Ristori, and this is, I fear, to 
be the lot of the great Salvini. The Othello of the Academy of 
Music was quite other than an improvement upon what we used 
to hear in Italy before Salvini went away from home so much; and 
this I fully believe from no deterioration bodily or mental, but 
solely from the causes I have hinted at. Now 

“ pardon me, I do not in position 
Distinctly speak of—” 
anybody ;—but the grim fact is that we in America do not get the 
best of a foreign actor. We get what is left of him. And I for one 
should be glad to see my country people regard it somewhat less as 
matter of course that we are to be thankful for what is bestowed. 

There was a time when an entirely suitable and even child- 
like respect was felt by the intellect of this young nation for what 
dated from long ago. There was a glamour over everything which 
came to us from an older civilization. Superior minds would read 
what was written, and hear what was said by those of the old 
world, Unconsciously, and out of their own abundance they would 
put ideas into these works and in their loyal reverence think they 
found them there. But it is not so now. Time has passed, and 
we have learned to discriminate among the things new and old, 
which these needy foreign householders bring out of their treas- 





ure. We do not take trans-oceanic superiority so easily for 
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granted ; and it is time, I think, that the many of all professions 
who come over sea to instruct and take our money, should under- 
stand how they are really regarded. &. BB. 
SCIENCE NOTES. 
N the current number of Science appears an article on The In- 
tellectual Movement in Japan, from the pen of K. Mitsukuri, 
a native Japanese, in which he explains very fully the difficulties 
which have led the prominent scholars of that country to join hands 
in an attempt to introduce the Roman alphabet. The nation, it 
seems, has no well-defined system ofits own. ‘In more formal 
kinds of writing the classical Chinese style is adopted. Chinese 
ideographs alone are used, and sentences are constructed as in 
pure Chinese. A scholar of that country will have no difficulty in 
understanding it. It must not be supposed, however, that a Jap- 
anese reads this in the way a Chinese would. A sentence being 
composed simply of a series of symbols, each of which stands for 
an idea, a Japanese translates it offhand, and reads it in Japanese, 
giving to each word its appropriate case endings or inflections, 
which are not at all to be seen in the writing. This style of writ- 
ing is now used much more sparingly than in former days. The 
most prevalent form of writing at the present day is a mixture of 
Chinese ideographs with the Japanese Kuna syllabary; that is, 
ideographs are used to represent principal ideas in a sentence, and 
what might be called connectives are given in Kana. For in- 
stance : in the sentence, ‘A dog killed a cat,’ the main ideas con- 
veyed by the works ‘dog,’ ‘cat,’ and ‘kill,’ are given in Chinese 
ideographs; while the particles that make the word ‘dog’ the 
subject, and the word ‘cat’ the object of the sentence, are given in 
Kana, as well as the tense-endings of the word ‘kill.”. A small part 
of literature meant for the illiterate is in the Japanese Kana 
only. Such being various methods of writing our language, 
it is absolutely necessary for a Japanese to learn a few thousands 
of Chinese ideographs before he can write at all fairly. Then he 
must know various ways in which this ideograph is written,—the 
printed, the ‘cursive,’ the grass forms,—for, in writing, each 
ideograph is not generally given with its regular and full strokes, 
but is somewhat abbreviated. In addition to all this, every re- 
spectable person has to write ideographs with some degree of de- 
cency ; with power and feeling, if possible, for penmanship almost 
amounts to painting, and does actually have, in the eyes of many, 
an equal value with it as an art. The simple task of mastering 
writing and reading becomes thus no mean one. If there were 
any proof needed of this fact, beyond the mere statement of the 
case, it lies in the fact that numerous as are the foreigners who 
have lived in Japan, and have fairly, or in some cases perfectly, 
acquired the spoken language, those who have mastered writing 
and reading can be counted on one’s fingers.” In conclusion the 
writer gives an encouraging account of the progress of the work of 
the Roman Alphabet Association. This has now some seven 
thousand members, and is having adictionary in Roman characters 
compiled, and by its influence has succeeded in getting several of 
the newspapers to print some part of their contents in the new 
style. It also publishes a monthly magazine of its own, which it 
distributes free. Altogether the movement is progressing favorably, 
though the Association is somewhat hampered by want of funds. 

In a recent paper read before a meeting of the Scientific Asso- 
ciation of the Johns Hopkings University, Dr. George M. Stern- 
berg gave an account of the results of the investigation into the 
nature of the malarial fever germ which several Italian physicians 
have been recently conducting. These organisms were first dis- 
covered by a French army officer named Laveran in 1881, and 
have since been extensively investigated by Drs. Marchiafava and 
Celli of the Santo Spirito hospital, Rome. As the result of numer- 
ous microscopic examinations made during the past two years 
these physicians confirm Laveran as to the constant presence of 
this organism in the blood of patients suffering from malarial 
fever, and as to its disappearance under the administration of 
quinine. They have not been able to find the parasite in the 
blood of patients suffering from other diseases. Finally they have 
induced typical attacks of intermittent fever in previously healthy 
persons, by injecting into the circulation a small quantity of blood 
drawn from a malarial patient during a paroxysm of fever. The 
presence of the parasite was demonstrated in the injected blood, 
and it was found again in the blood of the persons subjected to 
the experiment during the induced intermittent paroxysms. 
These paroxysms were arrested and the parasite disappeared 
from the blood when quinine was administered. 

Timber is rapidly becoming scarce in Ceylon, and a new de- 
mand is said to have arisen for some material which can be suc- 
cessfully used for drying tea leaves. There are some objections 
to using coal for this purpose, and for some time past the manu- 
facture of artificial fuel has been pursued with varying degrees of 
success, The first process was not attended with much success, 
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the coal being mixed with liquid coal-tar, and the blocks molded 
and run into an oven on small wagons, where they were subjected 
to heat from an adjacent furnace. Some few years later experi- 
ments were made by the admixture of coal-tar, pitch and coal. 
Coal-tar pitch is a black hydrocarbon, made from gas tar. It is 
hard and brittle when cold, but is liquid at 250° to 300° Fahren- 
heit. It burns with great heat and leaves no ash. Its properties 
are, therefore, most suitable for admixture with coal, as it not 
only serves the purpose of uniting the particles of coal into a solid 
block, but in burning it adds considerably to the calorific power 
of the coal. In order, however, to get a perfect block, which will 
stand a trial of a long voyage with little breakage, as a block 
which will disintegrate on the fire, it is necessary first that the 
right percentage of pitch be used, and thoroughly mixed with the 
coal; secondly, that the whole of the mixture be heated in order 
that the pitch it contains may be converted from a solid to a liquid 
state. Here difficulties are met with, but a process which over- 
comes these and other minor difficulties has recently been paten- 
ted, and extensive machinery has been erected, which, it is stated, 
will make 900 tons per day. 


The discovery of an interesting illusory effectin the sense of 
sight is given by Professor Exner in the Biologisches Centralblatt. 
His attention was directed to the subject by a simple incident. 
Lying upon the floor of a hut near an open fire, he noticed that 
the sky, as seen through a small window, seemed frequently lit 
up, as though by lightning. Assuring himself that such was not 
the case, he found that the apparent phenomenon was due to a 
deception caused by the flickering light in the room, though no 
changes in its intensity were visible. To show the effect more 
strongly, he constructed a translucent shade before a lamp, upon 
which he attached a small disk of thick white paper. This lamp 
was so arranged that its brightness might be quickly and easily 
varied. On the other side a gas-lamp enclosed by an opaque 
cylinder was placed, emitting a ray of light through a lens direct- 
ly upon the paper disk. Looking now at the disk through a hol- 
low cylinder at a distance of several feet, while the light behind 
the shade was made to vary in intensity, there was found a strik- 
ing effect, in that the variation appeared to rest only in the paper 
disk, while the surrounding field appeared constant. This illusion, 
the author says, shows that we are inclined to hold as constant 
the predominating brightness in the field of vision, and attribute 
variation to the subordinate. 


BOOKS AND BOOK-PUBLISHING. 


N R. O. B. BUNCE, of the house of D. Appleton & Co., New York, in a re- 
LV. cent interview, gave the following views concerning the past and pres- 
ent of book-publishingin this country. ‘‘ The business,” he said “in some 
respects has greatly changed within the past few years. The demand for 
educational works, for cyclopedias, dictionaries and books of information is 
enormous, and greater than ever before, but for miscellaneous works, fic- 
tion, essays, poetry, books of taste, for what may be called pure literature, 
there is a very small sale; I think smaller than ever.” 

“Do you mean that the reading public that call for such works has ac- 
tually decreased in numbers?” 

“Yes; it is absolutely smaller to-day, I think, than it was some years 
ago. The business of publishing such books isn’t worth following: there is 
really no money in it; it is only the exceptional book that pays.” 

“How do you account for this state of things?” 

“ For the most part by the enormous growth of the newspapers, especial- 
ly the Sunday papers with their huge supplements, and the magazines. In 
regard to cheap reprints, I think the estimate of their influence in the mat- 
ter is a mistaken one. This rivalry in the trade is no new thing. We have 
had it since about 1844, when the Harpers began to publish their paper-cov- 
ered edition of Bulwer’s and G. P. R. James’s novels at twenty-five cents a 
number. These were intrinsically cheaper than the twenty-cent Seaside 
edition, and had an immense sale. Then the mammoth weekly papers, the 
Brother Jonathan and the New World were started to furnish cheap reprints of 
foreign works. In this way the American public first read Dickens and Le- 
ver and other popular writers of the day. Winchester, who owned the New 
World newspaper, was a powerful competitor of the Harpers, but there was 
no American News Company in those days, and the Harpers’s facilities for 
distribution gave them an immense advantage. So the business of the regu- 
lar publishers continued to flourish, and about the year 1855, I think, there 
was a more active publication and a larger sale of American literature than 
there is to-day. John P. Jewett & Co.’s enormous sale of Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in was, of course, phenomenal; but a hundred thousand copies of The 
Lamplighter were sold, and Scribner had a great success with Ik Marvel's 
Reveries of a Bachelor and his other works, and Headley Napoleon and his 
Marshals. Of Ik Marvel’s works 75,000 volumes had been sold in 1856. 
Kane’s Arctic Expedition also had a large sale. You would be surprised to 
hear the number of copies sold of the most successful novel of the past year 
and compare its meagre showing with these figures. And at the time I 
speak of, the demand for the low-priced editions of standard works which 
were issued was enormous. The Harpers and a Boston house published the 
works of Macaulay and Gibbon and other standard authors, handsomely 
bound in cloth, at the retail price of thirty cents a volume. 

“ Hasn't the number of publishers in that line decreased since then?” 

“Yes; eight houses that do not exist to-day were at that time actively 
engaged in publishing popular American books, and I can count but four 
that replace them.” 
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“ How have the retail bookstores been affected by these changes ?” 

“The retail bookstores were then more numerous and prosperous all 
over the country than at any time since. But they have gradually been 
killed off, or have been obliged to combine bookselling with the sale of wall- 
paper and other merchandise. The great establishments like Macy’s and 
Wanamaker’s undersell the small bookseller, and the newspapers and maga- 
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orders which the publishers get from the booksellers have dwindled to very 
small proportions. Many who formerly were good customers now buy 
nothing.” 
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a shrinking disposition, but simply from inability to keep up with their 
commands. I believe there are not less than from eight to ten thousand of 
them between here and Rapidan Station. Besides these, we shall be able to 
get a large number of recruits who have been accumulating at Richmond 
I have now requested that they be sent forward to join us. 
We shall then have a very good 
army ;” and he smilingly added; ‘One that I think will be able to give a 
good account of itself.” 

“Tn ten days from now,” he continued, “if the military situation is 


| then what I confidently expect it to be after the capture of Harper’s Ferry, 


“Then the outlook for general literature and for the American author | 


is not a good one, is it?” 

“No; the public generally do not want to pay more than twenty-five 
cents for a new novel, and unless an author has an established following he 
has little chance of success. A new author has great difficulty in getting a 
hearing, so far as the publisher can help him to do so. But while the au- 
thor’s books are paying him less than formerly, the writers for magazines 
get better prices than ever before. Of course the Century and Harper’s Mag- 
azine pay certain writers exceptionally high rates, but even the ordinary 
contributor is better paid than he was some years ago. 
paid five dollars a page of ten or eleven hundred words for matter that now 
would command ten dollars a page. Yet the number of authors who are 
benefited in this way is small.” 

“What prospect is there of a change for the better as regards the wri- 
ters of American books ?” 

“That is a difficult question to answer. 
in the Enylish circulating library system. It is the best arrangment for 
the publisher, the author and the public. The publisher gets a high price 
for his book, the author is well paid for his work and the readers of books 
really get more for their money than any other way. Our authors do not 
realize the advantage to them of a smaller edition at a higher price. The 
publisher can in that case afford to pay liberally, as may be seen by the ex- 
perience of the English author. He is the best paid literary worker of mod - 
ern times. A successful book is very remunerative. Think of the sums 
paid to Anthony Trollope and George Eliot for their books ; fifteen thou- 
sand dollars to Trollope, and seventy-five thousand to George Eliot for Mid- 
dlemarch. By the English system the payment of a moderate sum gives a 
subscriber the use of all the best books published. Another form which the 
circulation of books may take is the book club. In this way, too, a small 
subscription gives great facilities for reading all the new books, and I should 
be glad to see book-clubs established in every town.” 

“Then you think that small sales and large profits are better for all 
concerned ?” 

“Yes; especially as regards works of fiction and the like. Good novels 
or good works of any description are worth paying for. There is no profit 
for any one in miscellaneous books under the present system.” 

“Let me ask you about a different class of books. I mean the educa- 
tional works published by your house.” 

“In this direction the outlook is very different—in fact better than 
ever before. What I have already said applies exclusively to general litera- 
ture. For what I will call books of information, the demand is large and 
constantly increasing. Thesale of the American Cyclopedia is greater to- 
day than it ever has been. Our extensive machinery for distributing it all 
over the United States, and the large force of agents employed, together 
with the advantages which the instalment plan offers, have produced this re- 
sult. By the instalment plan we deliver the entire work and take notes 
payable in small amounts monthly. At onetime not long ago there was 
$500,000 due us on these notes. But the entire amount could have been guar- 
anteed for 1 per cent., for almost invariably the payments, which are made 
very easy, are met at maturity. Since the publication of the Cyclopedia 
began, thirty years ago, over two million volumes have been sold. Curious- 
ly enough a financial panic came on just after the beginning of the enter- 
prise, and another followed the publication of the revised edition. But the 
public went on buying the Cyclopedia just the same. 


For my part, I am a believer 








GENERAL LEE’S PLANS IN 1862.' 


TPNHE next day we reached the neighborhood of Frederick. I went at once 

to General Lee, who was alone. After listening to my report he said 
that as I had a division which would often, perhaps, be ordered on detached 
service, an inielligent performance of my duty might require a knowledge 
of the ulterior purposes and objects of the campaign. 

“Here,” said he, tracing with his finger on a large map, “ is the line of 
our communications, from Rapidan Station to Manassas, thence to Freder- 
ick. It is too near the Potomac, and is liable to be cut any day by the ene- 
my’s cavalry. I have therefore given orders to move the line back into the 
Valley of Virginia, by way of Staunton, Harrisonburg, and Winchester, en- 
tering Maryland at Shepardstown. 

“T wish you to return to the mouth of the Monocacy and effectually de- 
stroy the aqueduct of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. By the time that is 
accomplished you will receive orders to cooperate in the capture of Harper’s 
Ferry, and you will not return here, but, after the capture of Harper’s Fer- 
ry, will rejoin us at Hagerstown, where the army will be concentrated. My 
information is that there are between 10,000 and 12,000 men at Harper’s Fer- 
ry, and 3000 at Martinsburg. The latter may escape towards Cumberland ; 
but I think the chances are that they will take refuge at Harper’s Ferry and 
be captured. 

“ Besides the men and material of war which we shall capture at Har- 
per’s Ferry, the position is necessary to us, not to garrison and hold, but in 
the hands of the enemy it would be a break in our new line of communica- 
tions with Richmond. 

“A few days’ rest at Hagerstown will be of great service to our men. 
Hundreds of them are bare-footed, and nearly all of them are ragged. I hope 
to get shoes and clothing for the most needy. But the best of it will be that 
the short delay will enable us to get up our stragglers—not stragglers from 


1From an article on the Antietam Campaign, entitled ‘‘Harper’s Ferry and 
Sharpsburg.’ General John G. Walker, in The Century for June. 


I shall concentrate the army at Hagerstown, effectually destroy the Balti- 
more and Ohio road, and march to this point,” placing his finger at Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. ‘That is the objective point of the campaign. You 


| remember, no doubt, the long bridge of the Pennsylvania Railroad, over the 


Susquehanna, a few miles west of Harrisburg. Well, I wish effectually to 
destroy that bridge, which will disable the Pennsylvania Railroad for along 
time. With the Baltimore and Ohio in our possession, and the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad broken up, there will remain to the enemy but one route of 


| communication with the West, and that very circuitous, by way of the Lakes. 


Harper’s formerly | 








After that, I can turn my attention to Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Washing- 
ton, as may seem best for our interests.” 
I was very much astonished at this announcement. and I suppose he ob- 


| served it, for he turned to me and said: 


“You doubtless regard it hazardous to leave McClellan practically on 
my line of communication, and to march into the heart of the enemy’s 
country ?” I admitted that such a thought had occurred to me. 

‘* Are you acquainted with General McClelan?” he inquired. I re- 
plied that we had served together in the Mexican war under General Scott, 
but that I had seen but little of him since that time. 

“He is an able general, buta cautious one. His enemies among his own 
people think him too much so. His army is in avery demoralized and cha- 
otic condition, and will not be prepared for offensive operations—or he will 
not think it so—for three or four weeks. Before that time I hope to be on 
the Susquehanna.” 
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DRIFT. 


—In Paris gas is dearer than in other capital in Europe, in consequence 
of the ruinous imposts of the municipality. While the gas company enjoys 
a monopoly in the manufacture of gas until the year 1905, it dearly pays for 
this privilege by having to supply all gas for public lighting and for govern- 
ment and municipal offices on special and unremunerative terms, in addition 
to which it has to hand over to the town in the octroi charges two centimes 
for every cubic meter of gas burned. And thus the Parisians have to pay 
over a third more per cubic meter for gas than we do in London, and then 
get very bad gas into the bargain. Naturally gas is less employed, owing to 
the exorbitant charges. In London the consumption is about 200 meters per 
inhabitant, and in Paris only 115 meters. From the report of the Paris com- 
pany for 1885, which has just been issued, it appears that 286,463,999 meters 
were consumed in Paris during the year, which is a decrease of 979,563 me- 
ters as compared with the previous year. This falling off, however, does not 
affect the receipts for the gas, which amount to £2,938,275, an increase of 
£3,493. This amount, after adding sums from other sources of income, such 
as the sale of coke, tar, etc., comes up to £3,938,886. The expenditure came to 
£2,689,347, which would leave a handsome balance. But thesurplus, before 
it gets to the sum from which the dividend of 75 franes has to be paid to the 
shareholders, is reduced to something like £849,000. The Paris gas compa- 
ny, however, does not look upon electric light with that jealous feeling with 
which similar companies generally regard it. The monopoly which the 
company enjoys only refers togas; the town may introduce electric light 
if it pleases. Without magnifying the importance of electricity as a lumin- 
ant, the company state that they watch experiments at itsemployment with 
interest, and offer to supply those who may be disposed to give it a trial with 
gas engines. They hope by this means to get some recompense for the loss 
which the partial substitution of electricity for gas in special cases would 
entail upon them. Probably this feeling of indifference toward electric 
light is due to the fact that the experiments made in Paris have been more 
or less failures.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


—It is currently estimated that the small-pox epidemic last year cut 
into the trade of Montreal to the extent of $8,000,000 or $10,000,000. The ef- 
fects of the plague were far-reaching, but are now thought to have been 
overcome. In the leading lines of Canadian trade a very satisfactory vol- 
ume of business is reported. The merchants of Montreal have secured by 
the opening of the Canadian Pacific Railroad an outlet to the northwest. The 
trade of Manitoba with St. Paul and Chicago has been in some particulars 
greatly reduced, to the advantage of the eastern cities of lhe Dominion. 
Tvronto and Hamilton are active rivals of Montreal in catering to the new- 
ly settled parts of the country, but the tradesmen of the latter place profess 
no doubt of their ability to get the lion’s share of the traffic. Nota little 
Montreal capital is invested in the other cities. In point of railway connec- 
tions there is little to choose between them.—Bradstreet’s. 


—The Pheenixville Coéperative Association (Limited), which was in- 
corporated January 12, 1885, has just issued its fifth quarterly report and 
balance-sheet for the quarter ended March 31, 1886. The number of mem- 
bers of the association is 147, and the total amount of share capital paid in 
$3,142.53. The total sales during the quarter amount to $10,711.28, of which 
$6,596.11 was for sales of groceries, $736.62 for sales of boots and shoes, and 
$3,378.55 for sales of coal. In the grocery department 51} per cent. of the 
sales was to members and 48} per cent. to non-members, and in the boot and 
shoe department 39 per cent. to members and 61 per cent. to non-members. 
In the coal department no separate accounts of sales to members and non- 
members were kept. The increase of sales in the grocery department over 
the quarter preceding was about 4 per cent. The net profit from the sales 
for the quarter, after deducting all expenses, amounted to $292, which the 
directors recommended should be applied to adividend of 6 per cent. on 
members’ divided purchases, and 3 per cent. on those of non-members, the 
balance remaining to be applied to the reduction of fixtures. The associa- 
tion is represented as being in a very flourishing condition, and the direc- 
tors appeal for additional subscribtions to the share capital to enable them 
to expand the business.— The Press. 


—Extracts are published this evening in the newspapers from a letter 
sent by M. Maspero, from Boulak, in Egypt, on the 6th inst., giving an ac- 
count of the excavations which he had made around the Sphinx of Ghizeh. 
A first subscription list collected here to aid him in the undertaking amounts 
to 12,885 franes. He says: ‘“ The effect of the subscriptions has been great on 
the minds of the Egyptians. Every fact which shows that France has not 
ceased to take an interest in their country, increases our influence among 
them. I went to see the Sphinx yesterday. The result is already beyond 
all my hopes. The face, raised fifteen meters above the surface, is becoming 
expressive, in spite of the loss of the nose. The expression is serene and 
calm. The breast has been a good deal injured, but the paws are almost in- 





tact, We have nearly reached the limit of the diggings of Mariette and — Pennsylvanian. 
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Caviglia. The work now going on is in beds of sand which have not been 
disturbed since the first centuries of our era.’’-— London Times. 


—The South has the negro; he is here to stay, and not likely to go. No 
wholesale emigration is desirable or possible. It was possible to banish the 
Moors and Jews of Spain, four centuries ago, but even then it was a difficult 
operation, and impoverished and ruined Spain. A movement of this kind 
to-day is out of question. We must make the best of the negro, and try and 
elevate him into a useful and productive citizen. He has not done all that 
his friends prophesied for him; he has not fulfilled the ideas of the northern 
philanthropists and abolitionists, but he has, on the other hand, advanced 
more rapidly than was predicted by those who now want him banished from 
the South. It was they who asserted that with freedom the negro would 
cease altogether to work, beyond raising just sufficient to live on. The col- 
ored people have, on the contrary, worked hard and earnestly—if not as hard 
as in the days of slavery, far more than was imagined of any uneducated 
race recently enfranchised from bondage. They have entered almost all 
professions and industries; they have advanced year!y in wealth and accu- 
mulation. The rest must come in time. Compared with the American In- 
dian, the Polynesian and other peoples, the negro has stood his intercourse 
with the whites far better than any of them. His development cannot be 
sudden as was hoped for, but will be gradual and satisfactory. The colored 
race can here become, if properly led and taught, of valuable assistance to 
the South in its development. 

As for immigration the negroes cannot long prevent it. The white peo- 
ple have poured over into the border States in increasing majorities; they 
are coming South, filling up the waste places of the cotton States. With no 
negro immigration from Africa, but plenty of white immigration from Eu- 
rope and the north, the negro question must become of less and less impor- 
tance every year. This is a better, safer and surer solution than that policy 
of banishment which has never been tried without fatal effects.— New Orleans 
Times- Democrat. 


—Dr. Coues, the distinguished Smithsonian professor who is at the head 
of the Theosophists in this country, made a very remarkable statement to 
me the other day. I asked him a number of questions seeking an explana- 
tion of his going into the field of mysticism. For years he has been a Ma- 
terialist. I was curious to learn how he had passed over to the other ex- 
treme. Dr. Coues said that he was led into it through a scientific investi- 
gation of Spiritualism. He found much in that that was astonishing and 
incomprehensible. From that he has passed to the advanced field of The- 
osophy. Two or three years ago when he was in London he was associated 
with Mme. Blavatsky and Mr. Olcott. Through them he was initiated into 
the inner circles of Theosophy. When he retarned to this country he found 
himself suddenly placed at the head of the Theosophists in this country. I 
asked him if he claimed that he could project his astral body. He said that 
he claimed nothing in regard to it. It was his friends who made these 
claims. Several of his friends had seen his astral. form at a distance when 
his real body was known to be in another place. Dr. Coues was asked if he 
had found anything in the field of mysticism which could be proved to any 
of his scientific associates. He said no. No scientific man without four or 
five years’ preparation would be prepared to judge of the testimony which 
he and his associate Theosophists had discovered. The remarkable part of 
the doctor’s declaration came at the close of the conversation. He was asked 
if he had found anything of a satisfactory character in the field of Spiritual- 
ism or Theosophy. He replied: ‘No; there is nothing in it to satisfy any 
one. The happiest people are those who have never touched it. I am tired 
of the whole thing, and intend to resign my connection with the Theoso- 
phists very soon. I find that I have all the fools, all the cranks, all the 
soft-headed people of this country hanging on to my coat tails. There is 
much in this field that is convincing to any one who investigates that there 
is another life, but such investigation leads to dissatisfaction and unrest for 
strong minds, and is certain to unbalance and upset weak ones. I feel con- 
fident now that if I had not had a clear, well-educated mind I should have 
gone crazy long ago and broken down under the line of research I began 
four or five years ago.—T. C. CRAWFORD, in New York World. 


” 


—“ America for Americans,” said Prof. Swing (Chicago), in an address 
in which the Anarchist plotters came under discussion “is a false ery. The 
dead and the mangled policemen tell us how unworthy was that sentiment. 
for many of these are foreigners, who fled from the poverty of a monarchy to 
be killed or wounded in the Republic of Washington and Lincoln. We 
want no better ‘ Americans’ than the half-French Degan and the Irishman 
John J. Barrett, the American Miller, the Irishman Flavin. Degan, Barrett, 
Flavin, Sheehan and Miller, poor, noble souls! Would that our country had 
given them each a happy home instead of a bloody grave. America is not 
for Americans by birth, but for Americans in heart. The graves of these 
dead policemen remind us that the motto ‘God and land and master’ is 
infinitely better than the motto, ‘No God, no land, no master.’ Coming to 
these graves let us turn back, not to abandon the world, but to find the paths 
of our fathers, and then can we appreciate these dead brothers who have 
cast their bodies in our high way to make us halt.” 


—“Dr. Dio Lewis,” remarks the New York Sun, “‘ was an enthusiastic 
and doubtless a useful reformer in many ways, but it may be that some of 
the perverse people who like to eat and drink what they like and not what 
they are told they ought to have, may feel that there is a certain hygienic 
moral in their surviving one who took so much care of his diet, and theirs.” 


—Through the generosity of a Philadelphian there will shortly be erected 
on the grounds of the University of Pennsylvania an edifice which will be 
used as a training school for nurses and home for the nurses while under 
instructions. The building is a gift of Mr. Richard Wood. It will be 
located in the hospital grounds, and will hold about twenty-five beds. The 
success of the nurse service of Blockley hospital, under the able manage- 
ment of Miss Alice Fisher, prompted Mr. Wood in his generous donation. 
After corresponding with many English ladies in the nurse service he 
secured the services of Miss Charlotte Hugo, a lady of long experience, a 
niece of the Bishop of Londen, who will arrive in this country some time in 
July. Miss Hugo will also act as superintendent of the University hospita), 
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SEED WA RE HO USES. 


21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and 8S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 
FOUNDED 1784. 


EVERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 

Countvy Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
growing Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 
Register and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German 
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TRU ST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of eve descrip 
tion, ine we! BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JE 
ELRY, DEE SDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

— Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
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BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices Bangg ony J from 
$15 to $75, according to size. ‘An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-rente 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


ST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, hy nae tag 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND E 
CUTES TRUSTS of ror description from the aa. 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
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WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JOHN ©. BULLITT. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 
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ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
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ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Indivi faaale~ 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
coupon Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 

Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., 
ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 
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JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 
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Thomas Cochran, 
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Thomas MacKellar, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
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